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For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE BALLOT SELLERS AND BUYERS. 
BY GEORGE SHEPARD BURLEIGH. 
Shame brand the wretches who for venal gain 
Sell the free ballot, won in loyal strife, 
When the great fathers periled limb and 
life, 
Home and their lands, on many a bloody 
plain! 
Let penal scorn, from graves of heroes slain, 
And storied walls with scenes of horror 
rife, 
Haunt them like fate, and each dishonored 
wife, 
Robbed of her franchise, swell the keen dis- 
dain! 
Esau and Judas blended in one mold, 
With bartered birthright and the traitor’s 
bribe 
Menace the freedom of a nation, sold 
To brazen miscreants of that evil tribe, 
Who in the reeking slums of Sodom drag 
The starry splendors of our glorious flag. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Chicago a very important step has 
just been taken by the teachers of that 
eity. The Teachers’ Federation 4,500 
strong have joined the Chisago Federa- 
tion of Labor. By this step, although 
they have as yet no ballots, they will ex- 
ert considerable power through an organ- 
ization which is a growing factor in the 
political life of the State. 





This action of the Chicago teachers is 
avery significant and suggestive fact. 
Women do well to affiliate themselves 
as far as possible with organizations of 
men, so as to secure that codperation of 
the sexes which is the essential object of 
he woman suffrage movement. 





The white slave traffic in women de- 
scribed in another column, which the 
Philadelphia Department of Public Safety 
professes to have just ‘‘discovered”’ in the 
section of the city most given over to vice 
and crime, has been known to the police 
auth rities for more than a year. The 
North American presented publicly to the 
Police department the same_ evidence 
which the detectives now pretend to have 
discovered within the past six weeks. 


The whole infamous business was investi- 
gated by Julian Hawthorne, the Rev. 
Hughes O. Gibbons, and D. C. Gibboney, 
of the Law and Order Society, and the re- 
sults of their work were published in the 
North American. The same places were 
designated, the same men now accused 
by the police were named. Not one new 
fact or name has been revealed. 


Dea -——— 


But the North American disclosed more 
than a year ago some very important and 
interesting features of the white slave 
traffic and some facts concerning the hid- 
eous dens which the Department of Pub- 
lic Safety finds it convenient to forget and 
hopes the public will not remember. The 
North American discovered and revealed 
the close connection of the masters of 
white slave girls with the police depart- 
ment, the protection given to notorious 
members of the loathsome gang by the 
political machine, and the use made of 
the dens of obscene vice by the powers 
that misrule Philadelphia. 


—_——- wore 


These sinks of iniquity are the culture 
beds of civic crime, the sources of the 
machine’s evil power. From the white 
slave pens that were raided by the police 
last Thursday week hordes of vile wretch- 
es issued on election day to do the bid- 
ding of their pay-master, the machine, 
and to defile the ballot-box and the whole 
fabric of government. The machine has 
used these foul resorts for its political 
ends. Its repeaters have been registered 
as living in them, and the traffic in hu- 
man bodies and souls has been protected 
by the machine so long as those engaged 
in it were useful politically. 


-_-- 


When will women learn that political 
corruption, the most deadly foe of demo- 
cratic institutions, is especially destruc- 
tive to women? The slavery of outcast 
women exists with the connivance of the 
police and could not have existed without 
it. The present exposure is wholly due 
to the complaint of the German Ambassa- 
dor at Washington, prompted by informa- 
tion of the abduction of young girls for- 
warded to him from Germany. Yet, 
while such horrors take place with im- 
punity, our anti-suffrage women oppose 
municipal woman suffrage and cry ‘‘We 
have all the rights we want!”’ 





—_ 2 


UNIQUE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Anyone wanting unique Christmas 
gifts should visit the newly-opened ex- 
hibit of Russian Peasant Industries in 
Technology Building, corner Irvington 
St. and Huntington Ave., near Copley 
Square in this city. Here will be found 
a quaint and dazzling display of antique 
Russian brass and copper ware, old silver 
enameled and plated, hand-made laces, 
drawn work embroidery, brocade, silk and 
tapestry, Orenberg down shawls, Russian 
icons, buckles and belts, table-cloths of 
homespun linen, peasant towels and 
aprons, wood carvings, horn articles, Rus- 
sian lacquered wooden ware, Russian cos- 
tumes, dolls and toys. The sale of these 
articles was started by Princess M. Schah- 
ovskoy in 1893, when they took 104 medals 
at the World’s Fair. It has been carried 
on since at the Woman’s Exchange, 334 
Madison Ave., New York, under the man- 
agement of Miss Vera Polakoff, and a 
branch has just been opened in Boston. 
The object is to help the poverty-stricken 
peasants of Russia to earn a living. The 
peasants of several villages have been re- 
lieved from the pressure of extreme want 
by this market for their goods. Anyone 
buying these articles does a good deed. 





GOOD WORK OF SOCIAL AGENT. 


At the McCormick Reaper Works at 
Chicago an ‘‘agent’’ of the employer has 
beeu appointed, whose duty it is to study 
directly the condition of employees, their 
physical and material needs, their envi- 
ronment during working hours, and even 
their weil-being at their homes. Upon 
these conditions, the agent reports to the 
employer direct, notifying him of the 
employees’ needs, suggesting improve- 
ments, and exposing abuses, 

The McCormick company is the first of 
local concerns to make use of the ‘‘social 
agent,” and the experiment has been a 
marked success, says the Chicago Post. 
The agent of the company is a woman of 
considerable experience in sociological 








work. 
factories was among the four hundred 
girls in the twine department. 
spection, she discovered that the girls’ 
dressing-room was not supplied with 
mirrors. The company supplied the defi- 
ciency. With this practical beginning 
she proceeded to larger activities. She 
has organized a club for amusement. If 
a girl is ill, she visits her and sees that 
she receives proper care and food. If de- 
sired, the company’s physician is sent. 
Picnics, excursions, vacation plans, are 
devised, and many little things are done 
unostentatiously that make for the wel- 
fare and general comfort of the girl em- 
ployees 

The wisdom of such a policy is too ob- 
vious to need emphasis. There can be no 
doubt that many hardships and petty an- 
noyances are suffered by employees sim- 
ply because these are not brought to the 
attention of the employer. 

The “social agent’’ is needed to keep 
the employer of large numbers acquainted 
with the actual conditions of bis em- 
ployess. The ‘social agent’? may be de- 
scribed in terms of morals as the employ- 
er’s conscience, in terms of hard business 
sense as the committee on efficiency. The 
“social agent’’ has come to stay. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS FORTNIGHTLY. 

The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association was held on 
Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 25, at the head 
quarters, No. 3 Park St., Boston. In the 
absence of Mrs. Livermore, Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell presided. Resolutions were 
unanimously adopted as follows: 

That the recent disclosure of an ‘“‘interna- 
tional syndicate” for entrapping young wom- 
en in Germany and Italy and enslaving them 
in disorderly houses in Philadelphia, New 
York, Chicago and other American cities, is 
a new and startling evidence of women’s 
need of the municipal ballot in order to pro- 
tect the liberty and safety of innocent child- 
hood by a police owing its position to a con- 
stituency of women and men. 

That we congratulate the women’s clubs 
upon their efforts to put a stop to the em- 
ployment of yeane children in factories, 
stores and workshops, and gratefully pledge 
our codperation in eecuring better social con- 
ditions. 

Mr. James L. Cowles, of Hartford, Ct., 
made an exceedingly interesting address 
on ‘‘The Possibilities of the Post-office.” 
He spoke of the recent bill before the 
House of Representatives for the re-classi- 
fication of postal matter, the reduction of 
postal rates, the establishment of a par- 
cels post, with free collection and delivery 
of the mails house to house throughout 
the whole territory of the United States, 
the insurance of all mail matter, and for 
the establishment of a postal currency for 
the payment of small sums by mail. He 
spoke especially of the low rates and the 
speed with which various commodities 
could be sent from one end of the country 
to the other, if such a method of manag- 
ing the post-office should be adopted, and 
said the government can carry the mails 
to the doors of all its people for a fraction 
of what it now costs the people to go for 
their mail matter to their various post- 
offices. 





-_<--- 


GERMAN WOMEN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 
BERLIN, GERMANY, Nov. 15, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The meeting of the German Women’s 
National Council, which took place in 
Wiesbaden in October, was a veritable 
revelation to the German public which 
did not follow the Women’s Movement. 
At the same time it is of interest to the 
foreign observer as showing the large de. 
velopment of the Women’s Question in 
Germany. 

When the Council was created, eight 
years ago, emanating from an idea which 
several German ladies brought home from 
the Women’s Congress in Chicago, only 
84 associations joined the Council, and 
the working program was merely the fol- 
lowing: 

1, Kindergartens in connection with 
the primary schools. 

2. Introduction of the knowledge of 
hygiene and the consequences of alcohol- 
ism into the school lessons. 

3. Protection of working women: (a) 
Appointment of female inspectors. (b) 
Early closing bill and better treatment of 
the shopgirls. 

4. Distribution of knowledge amongst 
women of all laws concerning them: (a) 
Amendment of theCommon law. (b) Pro- 
hibition and punishment of the infamous 
trade officially recognized until now by 
the State. 





5. Admission of women to the State 





Upon in- | 





Her first work at the McCormick | examinations for the medical and aca- 


demical career as teacher. 


6. Education of women for the poor-law | 


board and their admission to it. 

At the present meeting the president, 
Mrs. Strott, was able to say that 157 asso- 
ciations now belong to the National 
Council. More than one thousand per- 
sons of both sexes and of the most differ- 
ent classes of society listened to the speak- 
ers. A large number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen partook in the debate. Above all, 
the program showed itself deepened and 
extended. We mention the following re- 
ports: protection of children, education, 
improvement of morality, abolition of 
licensed prostitution, temperance move- 
ment, probation of working women, legal 
rights of women, etc, 

The prominent feature of the meeting 
was the fact that German women no long- 
er shrank from examining the sexual 
question, which is becoming more and 
more a threat to the social organism. 
For the first time the German Women’s 
question identified itself with that. For 
the first time German women dared to 
touch these delicate questions efficiently 
and openly, and they gave proof that they 
can do it with delicacy. Mrs, Fiirth read 
an important paper, in which she asked 
for better education on such questions in 
schoo] and family. No longer should one 
look at the foundation of life as sinfuland 
unclean, but rather we should teach our 
children before leaving school that they 
should look at these natural things with a 
pure but enlightened mind. Mrs. Bieber 
Béhm read a paper on the dangers to 
youth, and the sins committed on chil- 
dren through illusory ethics, She asked 
for preventive measures in favor of poor 
children, and an introduction of the Prus- 
sian compulsory vagrant education bill in 
the minor states, 

The protest against State regulation of 
vice and the resolution to urge more en- 
ergetically than before this part of the 
council’s program, were the chief events 
of the meeting. A curions event, which 
happened the very day of this resolution, 
showed the necessity of abolishing a cer- 
tain clause of the penal code. 

Since the loitering about of prostitutes 
is prohibited, the police asserts its right 
to arrest any female person who seems 
suspicious to them. A Wiesbaden official 
thought one of the delegates suspicious, 
on account of her slow walking and re- 
form dress, and he arrested her. This 
event illustrated the necessity of abolish- 
ing this regulation, and aroused all the 
more interest in the excellent paper of 
Miss Pappritz on the economical causes of 
prostitution. 

The resolutions passed in favor of pro- 
tecting working women in the tailor-trade 
are equally praiseworthy, as are those 
adopted in favor of reforming the profes- 
sion of nurses and those concerning do- 
mestic service. 

The report of the Commission for pro- 
tection of children showed excellent re- 
sults of the trial to take the supervision 
of foster-children out of the hands of the 
police and to place it in the hands of 
women. A resolution to get women ad- 
mitted to all the high schools of the em- 
pire, after the example set by Baden, 
Wurtemberg and Oldenburg, was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Taken all inall, the meeting wasa great 
success, and great progress has been 
shown along the whole line. 

ELIZA ICHENHAEUSER. 
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A NEW HOME FOR WORKING GIRLS. 





Pittsburg is to have a new home for 
working girls, to be built next spring, at 
a cost of $250,000. The building will be 
a skyscraper, twelve stories high, and will 
accommodate four hundred inmates. It 
will be equipped with a library, reading- 
room, sewing-room, writing-room, and all 
other needful accessories of a comfortable 
home. The enterprise is the outgrowth 
of a work begun five years ago by Rev. 
Edward W. Sandys, a mission worker, 
whose attention was early drawn to the 
working-girl problem. Impressed by the 
hopeless situation of the young women 
trying to live decently in the city on 
wages of a few dollars a week, Mr. San- 
dys opened a small home for working 
girls in April, 1897. This home now con- 
tains about ninety girls and women. Only 
girls who earn six dollars a week or less 
are taken, as it is considered that those 
who get more than this amount are able 
to provide board and lodging for them- 
selves at regular rates. The rates in the 
home are only $2.50 per week. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss NoRA STANTON BLAtcH, who 


| is taking the civil engineering course at 


Cornell University, has been elected 
president of the Sage Political Equality 
Club. 


Mrs. HUNTINGTON Smita will have 
charge of the fair to be held at the Hotel 
Vendome on Dec, 1, for the benefit of the 
Animal Rescue League. Let everyone 
who loves animals contribute something 
to it, and also go there and buy. 


Mrs. Lucy CuTLeR KELLOGG of Green- 
field, Mass., has completed a history of 
Bernardston. The record extends from 
1736 to 1900. The town of Bernardston 
has appropriated $500 toward the pub- 
lication of the work. 


Mrs. RADCLIFFE, who was arrested in 
Denver on election day on a charge of 
illegal voting, bas been honorably dis- 
charged by the court, and the man who 
secured her arrest has been judicially 
censured for having done so. So far no 
woman voter has ever been found guilty 
of an election fraud. 


Mrs. MARGARET HARVEY, of Canal 
Dover, O., is canal collector in that city. 
At the death of her husband she was per- 
mitted to fill out his unexpired term. 
Mrs. Harvey has ably, faithfully and 
promptly discharged her duties, and the 
State Board of Public Works, recognizing 
her efficiency, has reappointed her for 
another year. 


Mrs. Lucy Hopart Day, of Portland, 
Me., writes: ‘*We are coming along finely 
in legislative work. Later on we will 
send particulars, Suffice it to say, the 
tax-paying women of Maine are stirred as 
never before.’’ It is encouraging to 
know that the women taxpayers of Maine 
are moving vigorously in their own be- 
half, ‘*Taxation without representation 
is tyranny.”’ 


Mrs. WILLOUGHBY CUMMINGS is corre- 
sponding secretary for the Dominion of 
the National Council of Canada, vice-pres- 
ident of the Toronto Local Council of 
Women, chairman of the Ladies’ Commit- 
tee of the Toronto Technical School, a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Women’s Canadian Historical Society, 
editor of the Social Department of the 
Toronto Globe, and chairman of the Inter- 
national Press Committee. 


Mrs. ABIGAIL Scotr Duniway, of 
Portland, Oregon, writes: ‘After the 
adoption of the ‘Initiative and Referen- 
dum,’ by our State, we are ready to pro- 
claim our suffrage campaign ‘on.’ We 
can now employ to advantage two State 
organizers for a few months in securing 
petitions, as the antagonisms growing 
out of this method of work will die out 
before the election of June, 1904." She 
adds: ‘You can have no idea how our 
cause is growing—not as an organization, 
but as many organizations, all populariz- 
ing our one great aim and polarizing it to 
a focus.”’ 


Miss HELEN M. GovuLp has just re- 
turned from a trip to the South, taken 
with the express purpose of participating 
in the beginnings of two enterprises con- 
nected with the Y. M. C. A. work for the 
men of the army and navy at Fort Mon- 
roe, Va. Miss Gould turned the first 
spadeful of earth for the new army asso- 
ciation building, which she is erecting for 
the soldiers stationed there. The entire 
garrison, headed by the military band, 
marched to the site of the building, Ad- 
dresses were made by Major Best, the 
acting commanding officer, and Brigadier- 
General Charles Bird. 


Mrs. JAMES L. BLAtrR, of St, Louis, is 
president of the Lady Managers of the 
Louisiana Purchase Fair. In this new 
honor Mrs. Blair stands in an executive 
and social prominence not equaled by any 
Western woman since Chicago similarly 
honored Mrs, Potter Palmer. Mrs. Blair 
was a Washington girl, but has become 
identified with the social and _ philan- 
thropic life of her husband’s city since 
her marriage some twenty years ago. 
She is intensely musical, the organizer of 
the fashionable Morning Choral Society, 
also of a musical culture class for St. 
Louis working girls, renting a hall, bring- 
ing an instructor from New York City, 
and maintaining a large class without 
charze to the students and wholly at her 
own expense, 
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THE STUDY OF LAW BY WOMEN. 

Prof. Isaac Franklin Russell, LL. D., 
who has been at the head of the woman’s 
law class of New York University for ten 
years, retires this year to resume practice 
atthe bar. At the opening of the thir- 
teenth year of the class last month, Pro- 
fessor Russell spoke of the advantages af- 
ford:d by the study of law by women. 
He said in part: 

‘‘Within the last ten years at least four 
b>ld authors have written books treating 
of law for women; and academic classes 
for legal study composed exclusively of 
women, have been organized at such great 
centers as Washington, New York, Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, Bryn Mawr, Buffalo 
and San Francisco. Colleges for women 
are now giving attention to law as a 
proper part of a curriculum of scholastic 
studies framed to meet the demands of 
general culture rather than the needs of 
professional training. Women are now 
admitted to the highest honors of forensic 
advocates at Paris, and to doctorates in 
the law at many universities on the main- 
land of Europe. In America women prac- 
tice at the bar of the highest courts in al- 
most all of the States of the Union. 

‘“‘A new era in university training has 
been inaugurated and the old culture is 
fast breaking down. Harvard and Yale, 
like Oxford and Cambridge, were organ- 
ized to provide an education suitable for 
a priest or missionary. Clergymen have 
long been in control of the chief seats of 
learning, and have only been dislodged in 
our day by men of science and scholars of 
administrative talent and knowledge of 
affairs. Latin, Greek and Hebrew, with 
some rhetoric and moral philosophy, have 
long been the main staples in the college 
curriculum, Woman, who could not aspire 
to priestly functions, was overlooked en- 
tirely, and the secularization of learning 
was left to the present generation. The 
value of law in a scheme of study framed 
witha view toa polite and general culture 
has been nobly exhibited by Blackstone in 
the introductory lectures to his commen- 
taries. But what was true a century and 
a half ago in England, under the rule of 
its landed gentry, is doubly true of Amer- 
ica to-day, with its more popular institu- 
tions of government and its traditions of 
equality before the law.’’ 

In regard to the practice of law he said: 

“Special occasions may call for feminine 
eloquence before the court and jury. A 
woman as counsel on one side, or a female 
witness to be cross-examined, may com- 
pel tbe employment of a woman lawyer to 
equalize conditions between the parties 
to a cause. But forensic eloquence, or 
formal speech making in open court, is a 
very small part of the daily employment 
of a successful lawyer. The incorporation 
and reincorporation of capital, the admin- 
istration of trust estates in land and per- 
sonal property, the distribution of inherit- 
ances and the guardianship of infants, 
make up a volume of business that is only 
mildly characterized as immense. 

‘Loans and conveyances, and the 
searching of titles to real property, with 
occasional suits of foreclosure and parti- 
tion, constitute a distinct branch of legal 
business, usually apart from court con- 
tests and furnishing an army of attorneys 
with profitable employment. 

“The successful conduct of litigation 
demands untiring labor in the accumula- 
tion of testimony, written and oral, the 
careful preparation of the record in case 
of appeal, the writing of briefs and the 
incidental research through volumes of 
digests and reports in order to bring out 
the points of an argument in the shape-of 
statutes and precedents which have to be 
cited as authority. 

“The clerical force of a law office is 
generally composed of women in large 
part. Similarly, places in the public civil 
service at custom houses and post-offices, 
and in State and municipal departments 
of executive administration, are stations 
where women may advantageously be 
placed. For such functions, not merely 
clerical, but often confidential, woman 
has the highest qualifications in her great 
conscientiousness, her neat habits, and 
constant devotion and regularity. Her 
presence, too, radiates refining power 
through all ber surroundings, and if it 
does not always sanctify the room where 
she sits, it at least insures a dignity 
and gravity of demeanor on the part of 
her male associates that must always en- 
hance the efliciency of the office as a 
whole. 

‘*The instruction of women in the ele- 
ments of the law has enough to support 
it, aside from providing qualification for 
forensic advocacy or for the larger sphere 
of office practice as an attorney. Woman 
has now absolute control of her property, 
real and personal, and is admitted by the 


law to the grave responsibilities of execu-. 


tor, trustee, and guardian. She needs 
legal knowledge, not to enable her to be 
her own lawyer, but to qualify her to act 
upon legal counsel understandingly. If 
woman is to continue to figure as a capi- 


talist, tax-payer, litigant, and, perhaps, ! 





voter, on @ ‘more and more liberal scale, 
she ought certainly to make herself mas- 
ter of the rudiments of legal science.”’ 





FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 


The Broadway Civic Club of Toledo, O., 
an organization of women that is interest- 
ed in public affairs, has called attention 
to the great need of improving the police 
station in that city. The building stands 
condemned by the State Board of Chari- 
ties. Erected more than forty years ago, 
its quarters are insufficient, to say the 
least, for the needs of the present popula- 
tion, now increased two-fold. A descrip- 
tion of its detention room for women, 
small, illy ventilated, without needed con- 
veniences, and its worse quarters for men, 
infested with rats and vermin, called out 
resolutions to the Common Council, ask- 
ing for temporary improvement until the 
municipal finances will admit of the erec- 
tion of a new edifice. 

A woman’s missionary society in War- 
saw, N. Y., reorganized several years ago 
in order to enlarge its sphere of useful- 
ness. Now it owns a home of its own, 
where it conducts a girls’ industrial school 
and a manual training for boys. In the 
former the girls begin with the simplest 
branches of sewing and are promoted as 
they improve until they can make gowns. 
They then leave, able to make their own 
living. The mothers of the girls attend- 
ing the school meet regularly, under the 
auspices of the society, and listen to prac- 
tical talks on health and hygiene. 

The women of St. Louis, Mo., have been 
active in the movement for civic better- 
ment ever since the World’s Fair was de- 
cided on. In order to secure the best re- 
sults they have allied themselves with 
the Civic Improvement League, and their 
coéperation has been wolcomed by the 
city. The women have organized in 
groups, with district and ward inspectors 
for every block, and concern themselves 
particularly with violations of the sani- 


tary regulations and the garbage disposal 


problem. Mrs. E. W. Pattison is the 
originator of the movement, and as a 
proof of her interest she has taken charge 
of what is considered the dirtiest ward in 
the city, which includes the homes of 
many negroes and Italians. 


A WOMAN MINE PROSPECTOR. 





Miss Ella R. Steiner is the first white 
woman to penetrate from Cape York into 
the mining country in the interior. Dur- 
ing the past summer she visited practical- 
ly all the important streams bearing min- 
eral deposits, and in company with her 
niece walked one hundred miles into the 
Solomon Creek country. She personally 
superintended the development work on 
205 mining claims, and gained a knowl- 
edge of the York country possessed by no 
other woman. 

The town of York has just six white 
men, and one of these, the postmaster, is 
married, his wife living with him in the 
settlement. Aside from this woman, Miss 
Steiner is the only white woman who has 
visited the district, and not even the post- 
master’s wife has gone into the interior, 

To a representative of the Seattle 
(Wash.) Post-Intelligencer Miss Steiner 
said: “I feel that my trip through the 
York country has done me a world of 
good, and the experience is one I would 
net part with for thousands of dollars. 
Moreover, I have been able to see all our 
properties, and to be able to report to our 
company on my own investigations, not 
the conclusions of experts. 

“The experience I had in Alaska has, I 
believe, made it possible for me, if I de- 
sired to do so, to go into a new country 
and tell from surface indications whether 
there was a possibility of finding precious 
minerals.”’ 





THE HELPING HAND. 


If mothers who need home helpers will 
write to Mrs, Mary Pamela Rice, president 
of Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club, 200 Clar- 
endon Street, Boston, she will put them 
in communication with students desiring 
to get homes in private families where, by 
helping in general housework, or in the 
care of children, they may pay for room 
and board, and so be enabled to go on 
with their education, 

It is time that a greater obligation was 
felt for the protection of helpless women, 
says the Western Christian Advocate. Our 
deaconesses and others at immigrant sta- 
tions and in the railway depots of large 
cities, are doing a Christlike work in 
watching for young women who come in, 
and keeping them out of the snares of 
those who plot their downfal!. Zealous, 
unwearied workers must have a hand and 
a tongue ready to warn the inexperienced 
girl,— perhaps of strange tongue and 
among strange people and customs,—be- 
wildered by the difficulties of travel or of 
unexpected circumstances, against the 
arts of the trafficker. Against her inno- 
cence are arrayed all the wiles and ruses 








of those concerned in the diabolical trade 
in human lives—all the greed and evil 
passions of the ghouls of lust. One of 
our deaconesses, with whom we recently 
conversed in Cleveland, O., told us that 
since her coming to the Union Depot 
there, the harpies who sought the unpro- 
tected girl seem to have vanished. 





SWARTHMORE’S NEW PRESIDENT. 


The inauguration on Nov. 15 of Dr. 
Joseph Swain as president of Swarthmore 
College was a noteworthy event. The 
Philadelphia Record said: 

“Tt was an occasion at once impressive 
and picturesque. In the procession there 
were not only the dignified presidents or 
other eminent representatives of such 
universities as those of Columbia, Chi- 
cago, Pennsylvania, and the older and 
more famous institutions of New Eng- 
land, but learned women, too, doctors of 
laws and of philosophy of the gentler sex, 
welcomed as standing upon the same 
broad, high plane that has so long distin- 
guished the men who have led in scientific 
attainments. Coéducation came forth 
with her best foot forward, and she was 
lauded and admired.” 

The address io behalf of the faculty was 
given by the dean, Mrs. Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, and an address in behalf of the 
alumni by John Kelvey Richards, class of 
1875, Solicitor Geneial of the United 
States. Mr. Richards said in part: 

“Swarthmore is not my only Alma Mater, 
but my own Alma Mater. The new one 
(Harvard) seems as a stepmother to me. 
She helped train my mind, but never 
touched my heart. The influences which 
make character I found here.”’ 

Dr. M. Carey Thomas, president of 
Bryn Mawr, said in her greeting: ‘‘To- 
day we meet not only to celebrate the 
inauguration, but to celebrate the trans- 
formation of Swarthmore from asmall col- 
lege to one of the few in our country 
which are so well endowed, Swarthmore 
represents to-day the most universal form 
of college education in the United States. 
She is the only one of the four of Phila- 
delphia—namely, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Haverford, Bryn Mawr and 
Swarthmore—that stands for this form. 
We believe, Mr. President, that the good 
qualities which to-day command our 
hearty appreciation will fit you to safe- 
guard the interest of the students, and 
that Philadelphia may again be, as in the 
Revolutionary days, the home of letters 
and patriotism.”’ 

President Harper, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, whom Dr, Thomas described as rep- 
resenting ‘the newest form of coéduca- 
tion, namely, separation,’’ had the au- 
dacity to say, ‘‘I represent the ‘institutions 
of the West’’—though there is no man 
who has so flagrantly antagonized the co- 
educational ideal of the West. Dr. Harper 
paid a high tribute to Dr. Swain, and said: 
“The West mourns the loss of one of its 
great leaders, but sends to Swarthmore’s 
new president its most earnest wishes for 
his magnificent success,”’ 

President Nicholas Murray Butler gave 
a greeting in behalf of Columbia Uni- 
versity. President Swain, in his able and 
high minded inaugural address, referred 
to coéducation at Swarthmore as follows: 


The college bas always recognized that 
the supreme need of society was intelli- 
gent and informed manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Swarthmore has been from the begin- 
ning coéducational. Coéducation is not a 
question at Swarthmore; but as it is a 
question with many colleges of the East, 
it may not be out of place at this time to 
emphasize our belief init. It is no longer 
a question in the United States whether 
women shall receive higher education. 
Each year new facilities are provided and 
a larger number of young women are go- 
ing to college. 

The experience of coéducational institu- 
tions justifies the statement that the 
young women are amply able to hold 
their own in the classes. Young girls are 
no more likely to fail in their work than 
young boys. 

Coéducation is conducive to good order, 
This is true not only within the college, 
but in the college community and in soci- 
ecy. Higher education in this country is 
decidedly coéducational inits trend. Itis 
fortunate that this great country affords 
opportunity for higher education, both in 
coéducational and separate institutions. 

I believe that the statement of the first 
president of Swarthmore College, Edward 
Parrish, fully expresses the experience 
and the belief of the friends of Swarth- 
more to-day. ‘“Impressed,”’ he says, 
‘“‘with the great loss resulting to society 
from estranging young men and young 
women from each other during the years 
that are especially devoted to moral and 
intellectual development, we mean to 
seek after and follow the natural law of 
social and domestic intercourse, and to 
strip their converse as far as possible of 
any glowing halo of romance, and to 
clothe it with ap investment of friendship 
and good sense.”’ 

Swarthmore hopes to promote ideals of 
personal helpfulness, thoroughness, sim- 
ple genuineness, self-devotion, self-re- 
straint and freedom of teaching. 


When asked how he could leave Indiana 
University for Swarthmore, a smaller in- 
stitution, President Swain is reported to 








have said that when the only college of 
his denomination in the United States in- 
vited him, he could not remain deaf to the 
call. The whole tone of the proceedings 
showed how dear the Quaker college is 
to its alumne. 





MRS. STANTON’S ANTI-'SLAVERY RECORD. 


At the memorial meeting for Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Mr. William Lloyd Garrison spoke a8 
follows: 

Mrs, Stanton’s connection with the 
aoti slavery movement is the theme allot- 
ted to me this evening. Although she 
will be chiefly remembered for her leader- 
ship in the cause of woman suffrage, 
which engaged her maturer powers, it 
was the abolition movement that first en- 
listed her active services and revolution- 
ized her traditional ideas. The concep- 
tion of human freedom as applied to the 
enslaved black men enlarged of necessity 
the intellectual and moral scope of ear- 
nest minds. When negro emancipation 
eventually resulted, it was found that an- 
other emancipation had been wrought— 
that of the abolitionists themselves. Most 
of them began their labors little dreaming 
of the strange fields into which the quest 
of truth would lead them. Religiously 
they were, for the most part, indoc- 
trinated with the prevalent theological 
dogmas which seemed fixed and final. 
John Calvin’s iron creed then held Protes- 
tant Christendom in its tenacious grasp. 

Without her anti-slavery schooling Mrs. 
Stanton would have lacked the equipment 
so essential to her later leadership in the 
struggle for the equal rights of women. 
Nor would her deliverance from religious 
dogma have arrived so early and com- 
pletely but for her contact with the aboli- 
tion pioneers who had started in the same 
theological subjection, At the 27th anni- 
versary of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, she said: ‘‘My own experience is, 
no doubt, that of many others, In the 
darkness and gloom of a false theology, I 
was slowly sawing off the chains of my 
spiritual bondage when, for the first time, 
I met Garrison in London, A few bold 
strokes from his hammer of truth and I 
was free!’’ It was her conviction that the 
movements both for religious freedom and 
woman’s rights owed an immeasurable 
debt to the agitation that freed the Amer- 
ican slave. 

So it id necessary to study anti-slavery 
history to understand the power and in- 
fluence of the remarkable women whose 
fame is identified with woman’s progress, 
such as the Grimké sisters, Lucretia 
Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Aoby Kelly 
Foster, Lucy Stone, and Susan B, An- 
thony. Through her marriage with Henry 
B. Stanton, who, before the advent of 
Wendell Phillips, was esteemed the most 
eloquent orator upon the anti-slavery 
platform, Mrs, Stanton came naturally 
into sympathy for the slave. With her 
newly-wedded husband and James G. 
Birney she crossed the Atlantic to attend 
the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in 
London, in 1840, to which both Mr. and 
Mrs, Stanton were accredited delegates. 
From that memorable convocation, called 
solely in behalf of the negro’s rights, 
dates the birth of the organized move- 
ment for woman’s rights, a natural evolu- 
tion, as will be seen. 

America had chosen among its delega- 
tion a number of admirable women. Lu- 
cretia Mott, Mary Grew, Elizabeth Neall, 
Sarah Pugh, Abby Kimber, Mrs. Stanton, 
and others, holding the same credentials 
given to the male delegates, presented 
themselves for admission to the famous 
assembly. The timid and conservative 
management, however, refused them rec- 
ognition on the ground of sex, and after 
an excited debate the body of the conven- 
tion sustained the ruling. 

Mr. Garrison, the most prominent dele- 
gate from America, was delayed by ad- 
verse weather from reaching Londen be- 
fore the decision of the convention was 
announced. Upon learning the fact, he 
declined absolutely to participate in the 
proceedings which he had travelled so far 
to attend, and retired to the gallery asa 
spectator. He declared that the right of 
the women to participate was equal to his 
own, and his withdrawal was the strong- 
est protest he could make against the in- 
justice. ‘‘After battling so many long 
years for the liberation of the African 
slaves,’’ he said, ‘‘] can take no part in a 
convention that strikes down the most 
sacred rights of all women.’ So he sat 
apart as an onlooker with the rejected 
delegates. 

In the same gallery were Lady Byron, 
Mary Howitt, Elizabeth Fry, Anna Jame- 
son, and Amelia Opie, a conjunction of 
character and talent not excelled in the 
convention itself. Mrs. Stanton, walking 
home with Lucretia Mott at the close of 
the meeting, formed a compact with her 
to organize a society to advocate the 
rights of women, a resolution which was 
duly carried out. 

Three years ago, in @ memorial service 
to that noble abolitionist, Rev. Samuel 
May, of Leicester, I had occasion to allude 





to two or three surviving abolitionists 
forgetting to mention the name of Mrs. 
Stanton, who lost no time in remicding 
me that she was very much alive. She 
wrote: *‘AsI am proud of my record as 
an abolitionist, and as I am still living, I 
would like to be mentioned as one of the 
soldiers in that grand battle against slay- 
ery... . Our house was a resort for run. 
away slaves for many years; I learned the 
a-b-c of abolitionism in the home of my 
cousin, Gerrit Smith, when I was sixteen 
years old.”’ And she recalled the series 
of meetings held with Susan B. Anthony, 
Maria Green, and Aaron Powell, in the 
State of New York on the eve of the Civil 
War, during which mobs were encoun- 
tered at every point. She added: “J en- 
close a speech made nearly forty years 
ago, to show that I understand the philos- 
ophy of the question, In your next pub- 
lic pronunciamento please accord me the 
honor of being an abolitionist, and being 
still alive to declare the faith that is in me,”’ 

1 apologized for my omission, aud 
promised to atone when occasion offere:, 
Alas, that the tribute comes when tlie 
great heart has ceased to beat, and that 
her ears are deaf to these sincere word; 
of appreciation! From her first baptism 
in the anti-slavery gospel Mrs. Stanton 
never wavered in her protest against the 
nation’s crime, nor for a moment sus- 
pended her interest in the cause. But her 
fast-growing family and absorbing house- 
hold cares, for she was a model house- 
keeper and mother, necessarily interfered 
with her activity as a speaker upon anti- 
slavery platforms until the later years of 
storm and stress to which she alludes. 

Of course the personality and influence 
of this remarkable woman were a factor 
in the movement, not dependent upon a 
platform service. Those whose memory 
runs back to the shameful days of the 
fugitive slave act will recall the agonized 
terror of the colored refugees, until then 
comparatively safe in the North, and the 
fresh runaway slaves seeking help and 
shelter from every anti-slavery household 
on the line of the so-called underground 
railroad, In this humane work the Stan- 
ton family were ever ready to aid the 
hunted victims of American cruelty. It 
was a constant and perilous service, viv- 
lating as it did the evil law of the United 
States and risking the penalty of fine and 
imprisonment. 

To have known Gerrit Smith was in it- 
self an education in the humanities. His 
was a noble figure animated with a noble 
soul, Nothing of interest to humanity 
was foreign to his sympathies. His own 
religion was doing good, Fortunate in 
worldly circumstances he shared his in- 
herited wealth lavishly with the poor and 
downtrodden. From his beautiful home 
at Peterboro irradiated a far-reaching in- 
fluence for reform. It was a Mecca for 
advocates of unpopular causes and, first 
and last, welcomed multitudes of men and 
women who came in the name of the 
slave, the drunkard, the persecuted and 
unfortunate of all conditions whom it was 
his aim to uplift and save. If he guile- 
lessly entertained many eccentric or un- 
worthy guests, he was blessed in much 
larger measure with the company of the 
good and great. Like the Master, he was 
no respecter of persons and 

" in the vilest saw 
Some sacred ey or altar of a temple 
Still vocal with God's law.” 

It may be imagined with what warmth 
Mrs. Stanton, with her liveliness and 
charm, would be welcomed at Peterboro, 
and what stimulation her ardent nature 
must have gained in this rare circle, 
where earnestness of purpose was mated 
witb sweetness and light. 

In society Mrs, Stanton shone with 
brilliance. To a delightful personality 
she united magnetism, intellectual force, 
a sparkling wit, a logical mind, quick 
repartee, courageous frankness and uu- 
common common sense, Moreover, she 
declared her opinion with such sunny 
temper and social tact that it was difficult 
for an opponent to take offence. Had she 
lived in Paris in the days of the famous 
salons of the Girondists she would not 
have suffered in comparison with Madame 
de Stael and Madame Roland. The same 
could be said of Maria Weston Chapman, 
who in the later century graced many 4 
Parisian assembly of world-known men 
and women, as witness Annie Thackeray 
Ritchie’s glimpse of her at Lady Elgin’s, 
where Lamartine, Chautéaubriand, Girar- 
din, and Mérimée, were among the com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Stanton’s attitude of mind regard- 
ing the good fortune of her youth, which 
brought her into such high communion, 
can find no truer expression than in Whit- 
tier’s words, describing his own similar 
experience. In 1863 he wrote: ‘I can- 
not be sufficiently thankful to the Divive 
Providence which turned me so early 
away from what Roger Williams calls ‘the 
world’s great trinity, pleasure, profit and 
honor,’ to take side with the poor op- 
pressed. I am not insensible to literary 
reputation, I love, perhaps too well, the 











{ praise and good-will of my fellow-men; 
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but I set a higher value on my name as 
appended to the Anti-Slavery Declaration 
of 1833 than on the title-page of any book. 
Looking over a life marked by many er- 
rors and shortcomings, I rejoice that I 
have been able to maintain the pledge of 
that signature; and that, in the interven- 
ing years, 
* ‘My voice, though not the loudest, has been 
eard 


Wherever Freedom raised her cry of pain 


To comprehend the change in public 
sentimentjregarding Mrs. Stanton and her 
fellow-workers, one must contrast the 
utterances of the press in the early fifties 
with the sincere eulogies which followed 
her decease, 

The Syracuse (N. Y.) Star thus dis- 
coursed in 1852: 

The women at the tomfoolery conven- 
tion, now being held in this city, talk as 
fluently of the Bible and God’s teachings 
in their speeches as if they could draw an 
argument from inspiration in maintenance 
of their women’s rights stuff. The poor 
creatures who take part in the silly rant 
of brawling women and Aunt Nancy men 
are most of them ismizers of the rankest 
stamp, abolitionists of the most contempt- 
ible kind, and Ciaristian sympathizers 
with such heretics as William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Parker Pillsbury, C. C. Burleigh, 
and §. 8. Foster. These men ase all of 
them women’s righters and preachers of 
such damnable doctrines as would make 
the demons of the pit shudder to hear, 
We have selected a few passages from 
God’s Bible for the consideration of the 
infuriated gang. 

To-day not a paper in the land but 
speaks with admiration of this fine woman 
who played so honored a part in two great 
movements of the nineteenth century for 
the advancement of a better civilization. 
Her future biographer, noting how the 
diatribes of ignorance and prejudice at 
length grew into atoning recognition of 
her virtues, borrowing a phrase coined 
for a queen, may well feel justified in al 
luding to ‘the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth,”’ 

The close of a great era is always sad, 
The conspicuous figures that gave it dis- 
tinction have passed beyond the scene, 
and the few lingering ones, with impaired 
vigor and pathetic loneliness, tarry yet a 
little longer till the final summons comes, 
The anti-slavery host has vanished, but 
the handful of survivors have fortunately 
been exempt from the usual fate because 
their enlistment in reform was not for a 
campaign of freedom, but for life. When 
the slave was freed they turned naturally 
to the nearest work, and in the case of the 
friend we celebrate, as well as in that of 
Miss Anthony and Lucy Stone, the wo- 
man’s cause absorbed her energies and 
there was no break in the continuity of 
her beneficent efforts. To these apostles 
came new and young recruits and com- 
panionship; and their busy lives saved 
them from that period of idle reminiscenc 6 
in which so many reformers, after one 
great accomplishment, are forced to oc- 
cupy their waiting time. 

The procession in which Mrs, Stanton 
marched knew no halting. She could not 
imagine a time when her activity of mind 
would cease, or her help be needless, 
Had women been fully enfranchised in 
her lifetime, she would only have taken 
her place in new ranks and pushed stead- 
ily on in the line of progress. Without 
haste and without pause, and with no 
hope of ever seeing the final goal, must 
the real reformer enter upon his unselfish 
career, Although himself at length ex- 
tinguished in darkness, his living torch in 
later hands lights up the human ages, 

In another review no human rewards 
compare in value with those that come to 
pioneers of freedom. Misunderstood by 
their contemporaries, unpopular from 
non-conformity with current opinion, iso- 
lated in their own neighborhoods, hated 
because of opposition to vested wrongs, 
they yet create a more beautiful world for 
themselves. Out of the dark are stretched 
unseen hands of sympathy and fellowship, 
and nobility ever. seeks its own. When 
one assembles in imagination that mag- 
nificent parliament of men and women, 
brought together by the cry of the slave, 
he can but envy those permitted to share 
such fellowship. Within the circle how 
rich and stimulating was daily existence! 
What noble dreams exalted the spirit, 
what cultivation of the higher faculties, 
what felicity of companionship abounded! 
In comparison, outside society, filled with 
its passing worldliness and vanities, seems 
dark and empty. 

**Palace nor songs can from oblivion save, 

But Fame upon a white deed loves to build; 
From out that cup of water Sidney gave, 

Not one drop has been spilled.” 

The career of this abolitionist, foe of 
religious superstition, and advocate of 
woman’s rights, has one clear message 
for the reformers who follow her. It is 
this: Avoid the narrowness that too 
often attaches to special reforms and pre- 
vents appreciation of cognate movements 
for humanity. Far greater than to be the 
partisan of a single cause, however noble 
it may be, is it to maintain a vital interest 
in every effort for human freedom. It 
was this breadth of vision and inclusive 





CATARRH CANNUT BE CURED 

with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. Ca- 
tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, 
and in order to cure it you must take in- 
ternal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
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tarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
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ey 
sympathy which was the highest distinc- 
tion of Mrs, Stanton, To imitate that is 
the best tribute we can pay to her, beside 
which words are empty. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


PLANTATION BIRD LEGENDS. By Martha 
Young (Eli Sheppard) with illustrations 
by J. M. Conde. New York: R. H. 
Russell. 1902. 


This is a queer rollicking medley of 
negro imaginings. The birds are enduwed 
with human qualities and discourse in 
darkey dialect. ‘The stories are told by a 
woman who was known on all the planta- 
tion settlements as Witch Menée. 

“None knew her history. She had 
taken possession of a half-ruined cabin 
many years before. There she lived with 
her daughter, a child as wild, as shy, as 
quaint as any swamp-reared creature of 
Nature’s own up-bringing. As the two 
wandered through forest and swamp, Me- 
née told these strange stories of the birds 
for the diversion of her child. These sto- 
ries Witch Menée’s daughter re-told to 
the children of the Dollybyde Plantation.”’ 
It is not easy to make a selection. Here 
is a sample of them: 

PREACHER CROW MAKES A START 
A VEGETARIAN, 


HOW 
TOWARD BEING 


‘*Dey useter flock to Mis’ Susan’s. Dey 
all wo’ dey Sunday blacks. Dey set 
round de house, ev’y one talkin’ at de 
same time, and eatin’ all dey kin git, same 
as a lot er nigger preachers does now. 
Look like dey kep’ the count of Mis’ Su- 
san’s settin’ of ev’y hen she had, fer des 
soon as a brovd git fryin’ size, heah dey 
come—ev’y Preacher Crow. 

‘Nex’ brood git good feathered, it was 
de same thing. Den heah come a reg’lar 
gadderin’ of ’em all, same as a ’vival and 
cam p-meeting also. 

‘*‘Dat time dey des oodaciously eat Mis’ 
Susan out. Dey eat her clean out, Dar 
was nothin’ ’t all lef’ in dat po’try yard, 
but one ole po’ rooster, and one ole drake, 
and one skinny guinea-hen. Dem three 
run off and hid. Dey wouldn’t come back 
fer no callin’. 

‘*When all de Preacher Crows seed dat 
de po’try yard was des teetotal cleaned 
out, den dey all lef’ de settlement fer a 
season. 

‘*‘De news dat dey done gone come down 
to de rooster and de drake and de guinea, 
and den al! three of ’em come back to 
Aunt Susan’s house. 

“Time dey get back de rooster he so 
glad ter get de house clean er company 
onct mo’ dat he mount a block at de front 
do’ and clap his wings and crow: 

Preachers all gone! 
Preachers all gone! 

“Sho’ ’nough de guinea-hen flew on de 
fence and peeped down de road; she see a 
little cloud of dust. 

“Guinea on de fence holler: 


Not quite! Not quite! Not quite! 


‘De drake he peep thro’ de bottom rail 
of de fence; he see thro’ de dust; he 
shake his head and he whisper: 


Hit’s a preacher! Hit’s a preacher! 


‘Dey was all three of ’em, de rooster, 
de guinea, de drake, off ter de woods 
ag’in, 

“Hit took Mis’ Susan so long to git a 
relay to her po’try yard dat de Preacher 
Crows sorter cease to ’spec’ ter git dey 
fried chicken regular, and dey ’gun ter 
git a taste fer fraish new corn,”’ 

It would be impossible within our 
space even to name the fifty amazing sto- 
ries, or to give a list of the thirty quaiot 
illustrations, ‘‘Brer Buzzard’? and ‘‘Mis- 
ter Woodpecker,” ‘‘Jedge Peacock’’ and 
**Mis’ Swallow,’’ “Preacher €row”’ and 
“Greedy Humming Bird,” ‘‘Brer Hawk 
and Butcher Bird.”’ ‘Mrs. Mocking Bird 
and Red Crowned Warbler,’’ and many 
other denizens of the forest display their 
homely wit and wisdom in these legends 
of the mystic days known to the negro as 
‘*de fust times.’’ This book will be a de- 
light to the children and is a genuine con- 
tribution to Southern literature. 

H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY owning 
attractive county estate of eighty acres, forty 
miles out, would like to correspond with a per- 
son of means seeking SS home and ser- 
vices. Address THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHILDREN’S ‘COLUMN. 


SQUIRREL TOWN. 


BY ALEX THORNE. 
Where the oak trees tall and stately 
Stretch great branches to the sky, 
Where the green leaves toss and flutter 
As the summer days go by, 
Dwell a crowd of little people, 
Ever racing up and down, 
Bright eyes glancing, gray tails whisking; 
This is known as Squirrel Town. 


Bless me, what a rush and bustle, 
As the happy hours speed by! 
Chatter, chatter—chatter, chitter, 
Underneath the azure sky. 
Laughs the brook to hear the clamor ; 
Chirps the sparrow, gay and brown, 
“Welcome! Welcome, everybody! 
Jolly place, this Squirrel Town.” 


Honey bees the flelds are roaming; 
Daisies nod and lilies blow; 

Soon Jack Frost—the saucy fellow— 
Hurrying, will come, I know. 

Crimson leaves will light the woodland ; 
And the nuts come pattering down. 

Winter store they all must gather— 
Busy place, then, Squirrel Town. 


Blowing, blustering, sweeps the north wlnd— 
See! the snow is flying fast. 

Hushed the brook and hushed the sparrow, 
For the summer time is past. 

Yet these merry little fellows 
Do not fear old winter’s frown; 

Snug in hollow trees they're hiding- 
Quiet place is Squirrel Town. 


—_——— oa 


GRANDMA'S PICKET-GUARD. 

Grandma Wilkins was very sick. The 
doctor said she must be kept quiet, and 
everybody went about on tiptoe and spoke 
in low tones. Winfred looked very sad. 
He crept softly into the darkened room 
and laid some flowers on grandma’s pil- 
low; but she was too sick to look at 
them. Soon after he heard his mother 
say to Kate, the cook: 

‘We must keep the door-bell from ring- 
ing, if possible.’’ 

“TI can do something for grandma,” 
thought the little boy. 

So he sat on the front step, and soon a 
woman with a book in her hand came to 
the door. 

“Grandma is very sick,’’ said Winfred. 
“Nobody must ring the bell.’’ 

The lady smiled, but went away. Soon 
a man with a satchel came. 

“Grandma is sick, and mamma doesn’t 
want anything at all,’’ said the boy. 

All day long people came. It seemed 
to Winfred that almost everybody had 
something to sell; but he kept guard, and 
the bell was silent. Kate came to call 
him to lunch, but Winfred would not 
leave his post. 

‘Just bring me a sandwich or some- 
thing, and I’ll eat it here,’’ he said. 

At last the doctor came again. When 
he came back he smiled down upon Win- 
fred, and said: 

‘Well, little picket-guard, your grand- 
ma is going to get well, and you have 
helped to bring about that happy result. 
You will make a good soldier.”’ 

Then his mother came out, and took 
him in her arms and kissed him. 

“Tam quite proud of my brave, unsel- 
fish little son,’”’ she said. ‘‘Now come and 
have some dinner, and then you may go 
and see grandma for a moment. She has 
been asking for you.”’ 

When Winfred went in on tiptoe, his 
grandma thanked him with a kiss, and he 
was a very happy little boy that night.— 
Exchange. 





HUMOROUS. 


“She says she married her husband to 
reform him.’’ “Of what?’ “Of the idea 
that he couldn’t live without her.’’—Judge 


“He’s quite a star as an after-dinner 
speaker, isn’t he?’ “Star? He’s a regu- 
lar moon, He becomes brighter the full- 
er he gets.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


Visiting Relative—For the land’s sake, 
Car’line, can’t you afford a good hired 
girl?” 

Mrs. Highmore—Afford it, Aunt Rachel? 


We can afford to hire an angel! All we 
want is the opportunity. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


College Professor—Now, Mr. Skimmitt, 
if an irresistible force should meet an 
immovable body, what would happen? 

Mr. Skimmitt—Why—er— probably Bish- 
op Potter and Mark Hanna would volun- 
teer their services in the interests of 
arbitration. — Puck. 


A man wrote a poem, and submitted it 
to his wife before sending it out. ‘*Why, 
Henry,”’ she said, on looking it over, ‘tyou 
have made ‘hundred’ rhyme with ‘on- 
ward.’ ‘That’s all right,’’ he replied. 
**Tennyson did it.”” ‘‘Yes,’’ rejoined his 
wife, ‘‘Tennyson could do such a thing; 
but you can’t, Henry.”’ 


Some one who met Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
the new prime minister of England, one 
evening at a dinner party, says that the 
conversation turned on the importance in 
life of self-confidence. A gentleman re- 
peated the saying, ‘“‘God gie us a guid 
conceit o’ oorsels.’’ Mr. Balfour added 
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Woman’s Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/CR AND RESILC ENCE: 


1s EB. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERA. 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Austivalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

tke legislative ‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourne, Australia. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the ouly OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford t 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$i.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, 





Boston 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 








Trace Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopynricuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica. 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest egeney for securing 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2¢12rosdvey, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington. D- 








quickly, ‘‘And that, sir, is the only prayer 
that is always answered.”’ 


At a reception given for President Had- 
ley, some one asked him what he thought 
of the recent baseball game. As Yale had 
met with a disastrous defeat, the subject 
might be called unpleasant. Without 
hesitation, President Hadley said: ‘*There 
was a boy living in a village whose uncle 
died. The next day a man driving along 
the road was surprised to find the boy 
working in the field. Thinking this did 
not show proper respect to the dead un 
cle, he called the lad to him, and said, 
‘Johnny, didn’t you know your uncle was 
dead?’ Johnny slowly approached, and 
drawled out, ‘Yes, I know it: I have 
cried.’ ’’ 
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Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 
CHARLES P, THAyer, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 








Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


_ Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beng 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. Fo 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PrzrRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York, 
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The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 





(Elegant s*rvice.) 
SOLID VESTIBULE, 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen». 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ru-a» of Mitla, 


The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 





tne Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice, 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 


For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” ne, a 
ee wy bn Hp n devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISNED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Bostom, 
TELEPHONE Me. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 
‘4. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
ollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed w his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








COLLEGE LEAGUE DRAMATICS. 

The College Equal Suffrage League, to 
raise money for the prizes which it offers 
each year to college students for the best 
essay in favor of woman suffrage, will give 
two plays on Dec. 2, at 8 P. M.—‘*'The Land 
of Heart’s Desire,’ under the management of 
Mrs. Gillmore, and “Nance Oldfield,”’ under 
the management of Miss Delano. Reserved 
seats, $1.00; unreserved, 50 cents. There is 
every reason to expect a delightful entertain. 
ment. Tickets are now ready, and those 
who want good seats should secure them 
early. These plays were given at Radcliffe, 
largely’ with the same actors and manage- 
ment that will present them for the College 
League, and they proved a great success. 
They will be given at Huntington Chambers 
Hall, 30 Huntington Avenue, and there will 
be some Filipino music, never before heard 
in America. Tickets may be had now at 3 
Park Street. 
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WOMEN SLAVES IN AMERICA. 


—_—— 


We have often called attention to the 
chattel slavery of poor Chinese women in 
houses of infamy, which exists in San 
Francisco, and have appealed to the wom- 
en of that city to organize for its sup- 
pression. We were not aware that a sim- 
ilar system of chattel slavery has existed 
in our Eastern cities. 

Positive evidence has just been secured 
in Philadelphia of the existence of an in- 
ternational ‘‘syndicate,’’ with headquar- 
ters in Germany and branches in Phila- 
delphia, New York, Chicago, and other 
cities, whose business it is to entrap 
young girls and sell them to keepers of 
houses of prostitution in this country. 
On arrival they are kept closely confined 
and used for immoral purposes. 

Incredible as it may seem, this worst 
possible form of slave trade has been car- 
ried on for years in our midst with the 
connivance of a corrupt police, while 
these poor creatures, veritable outcasts, 
have been made articles of merchandise 
by their cruel keepers. 

The exposure has been effected at the 
instance of the German Ambassador at 
Washington. Raids were made last week 
upon some twenty disreputable houses, 
and three men are already in custody. 
With characteristic disregard of their 
personal rights, four hundred women have 
been arrested, hurried into patrol wag- 
ons (in some cases only partially clothed) 
and taken to City Hall, where hearings 
are being held and determined efforts 
made to extort confessions of complicity 
in the slave trade, 

The Consul names a man residing at 
Halle, Germany, as the head of the sys- 
tem. Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf of Kene- 
zeth Israel Synagogue and other well- 
known Jews have taken part in the in- 
vestigation, the story having first been 
that only Jewish girls had been decoyed 
to this country. It developed, however, 
that not only Jewish, but Italian, French, 
and other girls, and in one instance, a 
white girl from South Africa, had fallen 
into the clutches of the syndicate. They 
had been sold for $5 and $10 apiece, and 
had been kept captive in rooms, fed in 
their rooms and been subject to the 
call of the visitors to these resorts. 

Director of Public Safety English stood 
by Magistrate Kochersperger at the hear- 
ing, but the examination developed only 
a part of the traffic and foreshadowed a 
trade that draws its supply from all 
Europe, with branches in most of the 
Contiuental cities. The market, it was 
shown, for the girls decoyed from their 
homes or sold to the syndicate abroad, is 
mostly in Philadelphia and New York, 
with a limited demand from Chicago. 

Five men are said to be heads of the 
syndicate here, but the detectives have 
refused to give their names. 

Six weeks ago Detectives Welker and 
Sells were detailed to gather evidence 
against the houses in the Tenderloin. 
Hardly had they started in to work when 
Director English received a letter from 
the German Consul that gave the clue 
they were searching for. The German 
Consul complained that agents of a vice 
syndicate were on the other side of the 
water conducting a wholesale traffic. 

Th y would induce young and comely 
girls to leave their homes and ship them 
to agents in New York and Philadelphia, 
who would sell them to keepers of places 
_of ill-repute. 

The German Consul said that the resi- 
dent of Halle, Germany, who was con- 

cerned, was in direct correspondence with 





; aman in New York City. The latter acted 


as the distributing agent on this side of the 
water, sending the girls to houses in the 
various large cities according to the de- 
mand. 

The man named here has not yet been 
found, and the police believe that the 
name given to them is assumed for the 
purpose of the traffic. The aid of the 
postal authorities has been called in and 
the arrest is expected soon. 

The detectives assert that they know of 
four places where it was customary for the 
men interested in the traffic to meet 
from time to time and arrange various de- 
tails. Girls, they say,-were sold outright, 
and their purchasers became their mas- 
ters, body and soul. 

As the majority of the young girls were 
of the Jewish faith, the police invited the 
coéperation of Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf. 
The revolting details were laid before 
him, and he agreed to codperate with the 
authorities to the extent of caring for any 
of the young girls who might be re- 
claimed. 

If women bad been voters,this shocking 
system could never have existed. The 
police would have safeguarded their wom- 
en constituents. But women should not 
wait for the suffrage. In every ward of 
every city there should be an organization 
of women and men for the rescue and pro- 
tection of these unfortunates. No wo- 
man, however degraded, should be al- 
lowed to feel herself friendless. Every 
woman willing to reform should have the 
opportunity to do so, A new anti-slavery 
society is needed for the abolition of wo- 
man slavery in America. H. B. B. 
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THE BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 


The question of the control of the school 
board will increase in public interest as 
the municipal campaign progresses, and 
will, by election day, overshadow other 
elements in the campaign. 

The school committee contest promises 
to be unusually interesting this year from 
the fact that for the first time since the 
Public School Association became a factor 
in the election of schoo! committeemen it 
is being assailed by an organized effort 
whose publicly avowed purpose is to wage 
a@ partisan war upon everything that the 
association stands for. This movement is 
headed by Mrs. Julia Duff of Charles- 
town, who, as a Democratic member of 
the school committee, has obtained wide 
notoriety during the past year by her at- 
tacks upon those of her fellow-members 
who are affiliated with the Public School 
Association. Failing to succeed in pre- 
venting the indorsement by the Demo- 
cratic municipal convention of certain of 
the Public School Association’s candi- 
dates for the coming election, she has en- 
gineered the making up of a ‘‘Democratic 
Citizens’ ’’ ticket upon which appear only 
the names of Democrats who have no in- 
dorsement from the Public School Asso- 
ciation or the Independent Women Voters, 

That this movement for a straight parti- 
san Democratic ticket would receive to- 
day, before all the facts in the situation 
have been laid before the voters, a con- 
siderable support from the Democracy, 
was made evident by the difficulty which 
the Democratic leaders encountered in 
preventing the sympathizers with Mrs, 
Duff from having their own way in the 
make-up of the regular Democratic ticket. 

The issue, therefore, seems likely to be 
clearly drawn, and it is consequently 
worth while to direct again the attention 
of everybody interested in the schools of 
Boston to the purposes of the organiza- 
tions now so much in the public eye. 

‘When the Public School Association 
was organized five years ago, the Boston 
school committee was steadily deterio- 
rating. Though this committee was en 
trusted with the education of 90,000 chil- 
dren, including the selection of text books 
and the choice of superintendent, super- 
visors, teachers, and other officers, the 
political parties failed to nominate candi- 
dates of large business or educational ex- 
perience. Even renomination of efficient 
members of the committee was denied. 

‘‘At the end of the first year the associa- 
tion, with the codperation of the I. W. 
V., elected one candidate and polled an 
independent vote of about 12,000. Inthe 
second year they elected four candidates 
and polled an independent vote of nearly 
19,000. In the third year they elected 
five candidates—one of them without 
either Republican or Democratic nomina- 
tion—and polled an independent vote ap- 
proximating 24,000. Last year they 
elected seyen candidates, all of whom 
were indorsed by one or more of the 
political parties. At present sixteen of 
the twenty-four members of the school 
board—a good majority—owe their elec- 
tion to the Public School Association and 
the Independeut Women Voters. 

‘In these five years the long dormant 
interest in school affairs has been aroused, 
the habit of permitting national issues to 
control the vote for members of the school 
committee has become far less prevalent, 





and a gratifying increase in the registra- 
tion of women has shown that these 
natural protectors of children have awak- 
ened to their responsibility. 

‘‘Whether the good work so success- 
fully begun shall be continued—whether 
the schools, once taken out of party poli- 
tics, shall be kept out—this is the present 
issue. 

“The Public School Association and the 
Independent Women Voters have never 
attempted to control the action of the 
members of the school board. Their sole 
aim and purpose is to secure the nomina- 
tion: and election of efficient men and 
women without political or sectarian bias. 
To this end they ask the support of all 
interested in the maintenance of a high 
standard in our great and complex system 
of public education.” 

There are four political parties and 
three independent organizations in the 
field this year with school committee 
nominations. The political parties are 
the Democratic, Republican, Socialist, and 
Socialist Labor. The independent organ- 
izations are the Public School Associa- 
tion, the Independent Women Voters, and 
the Democratic Citizens. The Public 
School Association nominated its candi- 
dates first. The Republicans indorsed 
the Association’s list in its entirety, mak- 
ing the P. S. A. candidates their own. 
The Independent Women Voters, in turn, 
indorsed all of the candidates named by 
the P. S. A. and the Republicans, with 
the exception of William T. Keough. The 
Democrats nominated five candidates of 
their own, independent of other indorse- 
ments, and indorsed three of the candi- 
dates who had been approved by the P. 
S. A. and the Republicans. These are 
William T. Keough, Ellery H. Clark, and 
David A. Ellis, The last two mentiuned, 
therefore, have four indorsements, and 
their election is assured. The Democratic 
Citizens, or Mrs. Duff’s ticket, has three 
candidates in place of Messrs. Keough, 
Clark, and Ellis. The Socialists nominat- 
ed an independent ticket of their own, 
and the Socialist Labor party has one 
candidate. The time expired at 5 P. M. 
Monday for the filing of all nominations 
at the election commissioners’ office, and 
it then became known that there would 
be 25 candidates for the School Board. 
With their various designations, they are 
as follows: 











JODN H. Casey...ccccccccccscccccrccccese Democrat 
Ellery H. Clark........-+. D., B., P. B. A. 3. W. Ve 
Louis M. Clark...... .. RK. P.S.A.1.W.V 
Grafton D. Cushing.......... R., P. 5. A.. 1. W. V 

Arthur G. Davie ..ccccccccccccevcscccccccces D. Cit. 
Miss Mary Dierkes.....-.++e+e+eeseceees Democrat 
David A. Ellis........c.0. D., R., P. 8. A., 1. W. V. 
Daniel W. Gallagher.....-....-+eeeeeeeees D. Cit. 
Dr. Eben W. Gaynor......-+++++. -...-Democrat 
Leon Greeman........++ .+- Soc. Lab. 
Thomas Hooper.....e.-. cecceceeeseeeees Socialist 
Herbert J. Keeman,...-se.ssecececceeees Democrat 
William T. Keough......... «sees. D. B,F. 8. A. 
Dr. Antoinette Konikow...............++ Socialist 
Chastes P. Lawilefeocccc.cccoscesccccccecs Socialist 
Dr James A. MacDonald. .. Democrat 
Lowis MAreus occcccccccccescccccccccscess Socialist 
Tames J. MSVESNP. ccecsoccvccceseccccsccecs Socialist 
Mrs. Samantha Merrifield........ «++» Socialist 
William J. Miller. .ccccccccccccccccccccscece D. Cit. 
Miss Grace Minns............ R., P. 8. A., 1. W. V. 
Randall G. Morris...........- R., P.8.A., 1. WV. 
Stephen O’Shaughnessy.....-....«e..e++ Socialist 
John Weaver Sherman.......---6.+--000+ Socialist 
Dr. William P. Temple.....-. R., Fe & Ae L. We Ve 





REMINISCENCES OF MRS. STANTON. 
FENNIMORE, WIs., Noy. 22, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In a little city of Wisconsin, nearly 
thirty years ago, this woman came as @ 
benefactor and friend. 

Her hair was then white about her 
cheerful, alert, and intelligent face. Her 
general presence combined the qualities 
of friend, companion, and comforter. 

The rare art of this woman was soon 
mavifest. A call was made upon her to 
address a meeting of girls, followed by 
another of boys. To each she was a com- 
panion and friend, then a mentor and in- 
structor, A large audience was addressed 
in the evening. Many a crusade seed was 
sown on that memorable occasion in the 
heart and brain of youth and age. 

All favorable conditions, mental and 
physical, were to be embraced with a 
faith that results would care for and ad- 
just themselves. This faith was the 
touching sentiment in her personality and 
appeal, and left an impression that could 
not fade. 

In the new home to which she has 
been called, where the law of justice 
reigns, work will be found for her as here; 
with its well-earned fruits of burdened 
humanity less burdened, mentally quick- 
ened, and the new era of justice and 
equality well inaugurated for growth 
through the coming twentieth century. 

MARGARET M. WILLIAMS, 
Pres. Grant Co., Wis., W. 8S. A. 

To the Memorial Meeting for Mrs. Stan- 

ton Mrs. Livermore wrote as follows: 
MELROSE, Mass., Noy. 17, 1902. 

My dear Mrs. Blatch: I wish it were 
possible for me to attend the Memorial 
Service, but circumstances forbid. I must 
be content with the simple expression of 
my interest in it. 

1 recall vividly the thrill of large ex- 
pectancy with which I read the account 
of the first woman’s rights convention, 





conducted by Mrs. Stanton in 1848, at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. During the two years 
of her residence in Chelsea, Mass., my 
own home was less than a mile from hers, 
and occasionally I heard of her as a 
“charming young woman,’ beautiful, 
gifted, and well-educated. I was there- 
fore prepared to accept whatever she said 
and did with all my heart. I craved for 
my two little daughters a larger life than 
had been mine, more opportunity, and 
higher education. She demanded the 
same for all women, with a a repeal of the 
unrighteous laws that hindered their 
progress, and the ballot in addition, 
which, in a republic, makes women the 
legal peers of men. 

From that hour she gave herself unre- 
servedly to the cause of woman’s advance- 
ment. She braved the bitter opposition 
that confronted her, before which other 
women quailed, and attended conventions, 
addressed Legislatures, and published 
pamphlets in the interest of the great re- 
form she had inaugurated, as serenely 
and persistently as if she had the nation 
at her back. No woman in the ranks 
of the suffragists has contributed 
more of permanent value to the liter- 
ature of the reform than Mrs. Stanton. 
Her addresses always commanded atten- 
tion when delivered, and seemed surpass- 
ingly excellent when heard from the plat- 
form. But to read them, when one was 
alone and at leisure, was to be made 
aware that every sentence was alive with 
thought and carried with it a judicial dig- 
nity that made the whole address well- 
nigh irresistible. It was a great pleasure 
to see her on the platform, presiding over 
aconvention. She was always beautiful, 
—at first with the fresh charm of youth 
and grace, and later with the glory of a 


disciplined nature shining out from be-. 


neath her white hair. She received most 
graciously new converts who rallied un- 
der her standard, managed to keep oppo- 
nents within the limits of decency (not 
always an easy task in the early days), and 
smoothed out parliamentary tangles with 
good-nature and wit, if not always accord- 
ing to the laws laid down in the books. 

To judge by the amount of work she 
performed, one would incline to the opin- 
ion that she was free from all other re- 
sponsibilities, and lacked the pressure of 
domestic and social duties. And yet she 
was one of the exemplary housekeepers 
that are rarely found in these easy-going 
days, @ paragon of household order, and 
a marvel of culinary skill, whose hospital- 
ity was unbounded, and whose friends a 
legion. She was the devoted mother of 
seven children, healthy, vigorous, and 
bright, six of whom, as men and women, 
reflect in their characters and lives the 
affectionate care and wise training of 
their remarkable mother. 

For nearly sixty years Mrs. Stanton 
held steadily to her great work, until a 
host of women have come to regard the 
movement for political equality as the 
largest question before the world, and 
have organized in its interest. Four States 
have given women full suffrage, and 
thirty-one give them partial suffrage. 
Societies have been formed in nearly all 
the States to help bring in the day when, 
for women, law and justice shall be inter- 
changeable terms, whose plans and meth- 
ods are unified by a national organization 
well officered and equipped. These bare 
statements of fact do not give a hint of 
the phenomenal development of women 
which has proceeded steadily with the 
suffrage movement, and as a result of it. 
Colleges, universities, and professional 
schools, closed to them through the ages, 
are now open to them. Their remunera- 
tive occupations have increased in half a 
century from twenty to nearly four hun- 
dred. And the laws, which lag behind 
public opinion a whole generation, are 
constantly revised to adjust them to the 
changed conditions of women. All this 
has come naturally from the evolution of 
woman as a human being, and received a 
new impetus from the Seneca Falls Con- 
vention of 1848, called by Mrs. Stanton, 
and conducted by her. Who will say that 
she has lived in vain? 

Mary A, LIVERMORE. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe wrote as fol- 
lows: 

241 Beacon St., Boston, Nov. 18, 1902. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt: 

My dear Madam: I regret sincerely that 
I am unable to attend the meeting to be 
held in New York in commemoration of 
the life and services of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. Mrs. Stanton was a woman 
of uncommon ability, courage, and public 
spirit. She was a pioneer in the woman’s 
cause, and will long be remembered as 
one of its most zealous and successful ad- 
vocates. Yours sincerely, 

JULIA WARD Howe. 








WOMAN'S JOURNAL PREMIUMS. 


To anyone obtaining a new subscriber 
for the WomAN’s JOURNAL at $1.50, the 
introductory price for the first year, we 
will send as a premium either a hundred 








of the new suffrage postage stamps, ora 
copy of the just-issued report of the In- 
ternational Suffrage Conference. For de. 
scription of the stamps and of the report, 
see the National Column on another page. 
Every sufragist should own the report 
and use the stamps. A. 8. B, ; 





COLLEGE AND ALUMN2. 

Haydn Hall, of the College for Women 
of Western Reserve University, has just 
been dedicated. It was built by Mrs. 
Samuel Mather, and bears the name of her 
pastor, Dr. H. C. Haydn, a beloved citi- 
zen of Cleveland. This is the twelfth 
building which the University has erected 
in recent years. 


Many Wellesley College students are in- 
terested in the College Settlement move- 
ment. This interest naturally centres 
about Denison House in Boston, that be- 
ing the nearest settlement under the man- 
agement of the association. The contri- 
butions from Wellesley to the association 
last year, including special gifts to Deni- 
son House, amounted to about $650. On 
one Thursday evening each month, sev- 
eral representatives from Wellesley go to 
the Boston settlement to assist in that 
evening’s entertainment. 

The number of students now in Oberlin 
is larger than it has been in the history of 
the institution. The chief gain made has 
not been in the number of new students 
admitted to the freshman class, but rath- 
er in the number of students enrolled in 
the three upper classes. With the com- 
pletion of Severance Chemical Laboratory 
and Warner Gymnasium, the college owns 
nineteen buildings used for various col- 
lege purposes, yet there is a pressing need 
for dormitories and other buildings. Of 
the 866 women connected with the insti- 
tution last year, only 150 could be housed 
in college buildings. More applications 
for women teachers of physical training 
are coming from Colleges and Young 
Women's Christian Associations than can 
be filled, and Oberlin seems calied upon 
to fill a definite need in this direction, 
With a proper equipment this college 
could easily be the first physical training 
school in the country. 

Segregation is to be gradually inaugu- 
rated at the University of Chicago after 
the Christmas vacation. In each of the 
junior college courses, for which thirty or 
more students register, the class will be 
divided on the basis of sex. Thirty is 
the limit set by the university authorities 
for the number of students in any class, 
and in consequence many of the required 
courses have always to be taught in two 
or more sections, When segregation is 
introduced into these courses sixty per 
cent of the junior college classes will be 
affected. Eventually the segregation 
classes will be conducted in different 
buildings. 

The National Conference of Jewish 
Charities has established two scholar- 
ships, at Columbia University and at the 
University of Chicago, to train men and 
women in sociological work for the ad- 
ministration of Hebrew charities in New 
York and Chicago. The scholarships are 
of the annual value of about $750 to the 
holders, and as soon as funds are forth- 
ooming it is proposed to establish a third 
at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
it being considered that there are also 
facilities for theoretical and practical char- 
ity in the South. 





_e 


WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





The executive board of the General Fed- 
eration has decided that the next biennial 
shall be held in New York City, 

At a recent meeting of the New England 
Women’s Club attention was called to the 
necessity of club women taking part in 
the school elections, and of placing upon 
the school committee the most intelligent 
and honest candidates, thus assisting in 
removing the schools from political influ- 
ences. The Rev. Dr. Moxom of Spring- 
field, the speaker of the afternoon, em- 
phasized this point in relation to his topic 
of ‘‘The Child and Social Reform,” saying 
that the provision of good schools, good 
homes, good cities, and the opportunity 
of formation of good characters, if givem 
young children in the formative period, 
would be productive of better physical, 
intellectual, and moral results than could 
possibly be returned from any amount of 
philanthropic effort or ethical force in 
later life, since formation must always be 
much less arduous than reformation. 

The Massachusetts Floral Emblem So- 
ciety has received the gift of a march ded- 
icated to the society, entitled ‘‘The Moun- 
tain Laurel March,” by the composer and 
publisber, Mrs. Augusta King, of Brook- 
line. About 300 delegates from clubs and 
patriotic societies attended the recent 
meeting in Faneuil Hall. The flower 
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which is far ahead in the returns as the 
favored candidate is the mountain laurel. 
After nine years of research, laboring and 
waiting, the society will endeavor to close 
the question of a floral emblem for Massa- 
chusetts by Jan. 1. The society’s bill be- 
fore the Legislature will be modified and 
action sought during the coming session. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, has returned 
to her home in New York after a six 
months’ trip through the West. The 
work of the League is now so extended in 
the Western States that Mrs. Kelley will 
hereafter spend six months of the year at 
the New York headquarters, and six 
months at the Chicago office. The entire 


world and reared to useful manhood five | 
sons like those who call her mother is 
something to be proud of. 

F. M. A. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


The board of Brooklyn (N. Y.) school 
superintendents is in a quandary as to 
what charges shall be preferred against 
Mrs. Walter B. Freyer, a public school 
teacher. Until a few days ago Mrs. Frey- 
er was Miss May Carter Rideout, but on 
Nov. 18 she was married to Mr. Freyer. A 
by-law of the Board of Education says: 
“Should a woman principal, a woman 
head of department, or any woman mem- 
ber of the teaching or supervising staff 
marry, her place shall thereupon become 





number of factories carrying the League 
label is forty-three, of which twenty-five | 
are in New England. The National League 
now has 47 local leagues. Mrs. Kelley 
has secured for the League the codpera- | 
tion of the National Humane Society, this 
having a standing committee for the pro- 
tection of working children. Good work 
has been done by many of the local 
leagues. The Cleveland league secured 
the Saturday half-holiday, as did the Mil- 
waukee and Topeka leagues. In Wiscon- 
sin and California the leagues have agreed 
to devote their winter’s work to the se- 
curing of the adoption of the Massachu- 
setts factory law. The New York City 
League is to undertake to secure the en- 
forcement of the New York law that no 
woman shall work more than sixty hours 
a week in a factory, or more than ten 
hours a day. Mrs. Kelley has just been 
appointed chairman of the child labor 
committee of the National Mothers’ Con- 
gress. 


The Woman’s Club and the Health Pro- 
tective Association of Philadelphia have 
ubnited. The new club is to be formed on 
the lines of the great department clubs, 
with a health protective department and 
departments of art, literature, music, and 
civics, among many others. 

In her address before the Equal Suffrage 
Association of Brookline, Mass., Mrs. 
Percy Widdrington, of London, described 
the lot of the women chain and nail- 
makers of what is called the ‘Black 
Country.”” These women toil never less 
than twelve, and oftener more, hours a 
day, working at this terribly hard labor of 
making nails and chains, wielding heavy 
hammers with hands and feet simultane- 
ously, enveloped in an atmosphere of 
dust, smoke, and terrible heat, often with 
their children playing about them amid 
the sparks and the din of the clanging 
hammers, By this labor they are able to 
earn barely enough to provide food for 
themselves and their families. If they 
are able to get at the end of the weary 
week a fraction over five shillings, it is 
considered an average wage. Few of 
these women live to middle age, killed by 
the nature of their work. Being private 
industry, this work does not come within 
the control of the factory regulations in 
England, and this is one of the conditions 
that the English suffragists are striving to 
have remedied. 

A new magazine devoted to the interest 
of women’s clubs has been launched un- 
der the auspices of the Minerva Club, of 
New York City. It is called the Aegis, 
and is in charge of Mme. Marie C. New- 
haus as editor. 


The managers of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition have recognized the far- 
reaching influence of women’s clubs, and 
supplied all the officers of the State Fed- 
eration with Exposition stamps. 


In the November issue of the Club Jour- 
nal of Portland, Ore., a warm tribute is 
paid to Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway by 
Lischen M. Miller, from which we quote 
the following: 


As president of the Woman’s Club, and 
honorary president of the State Federa- 
tion, Mrs. Duniway has been accorded the 
highest honor which it is in the power of 
the club women of Oregon to confer, And 
she, bringing to the executive chair of the 
Portland organization the ripened results 
of years of active experience in public 
work, is expected by her constituents to 
add immeasurably to the prestige of the 
club. Both as a lecturer and a journalist 
in the early days of woman’s awakening 
to the possibility of broader fields of ac- 
tivity, Mrs. Duniway achieved a reputa- 
tion reaching from the surf-beaten shores 
of the Pacific to the sunrise sea. To her 
is due the credit of making the suffrage 
movement what it is in Oregon to-day. 
It has been the dream of her life to place 
the ballot in the hands of the women of 
this fair Western State. She has achieved 
in part the object of her vigorous years of 
effort. The women of Oregon are free to 
vote upon any and all questions pertaining 
to the schools. There are few things in 
the way of practical usefulness which this 
very remarkable woman has not done, 
from keeping house and rearing a family 
to editing a newspaper, from trimming a 
hat to conducting a political campaign, or 
writing a book. It is, however, in her 
maternal capacity that she appeals to me 


vacant.’’ But a justice of the Supreme 
Court has recently decided that marriage 
by a teacher is not a sufficient offence to 
lodge against her, and that in order to get 
rid of her charges must be preferred and 
she must be given a trial. The matter 
will be turned over to the lawyers of the 
Board of Education. 

John Wanamaker, the philanthropic 
merchant of Philadelphia, proposes to 
build a non-sectarian college for the peo- 
ple, on the same plan as the Armour In- 
stitute, Chicago, and the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn. The basis for the institution 
will be Bethany College, now adjoining 
Mr. Wanamaker’s Bethany Presbyterian 
church, but the scope will be much broad- 
ened, It will provide popular classes in 
all useful subjects, manual training of 
poor children, and instruction in elec- 
tricity and practical mechanics. It is 
hoped to have the college in operation 
within a year. 





* 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
NEw YorkK Ciry, Nov. 25, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The agitation of the club women of this 
State for the industrial education of our 
girlsand young women has been fruitful 
of results. The technical instruction 
which has been for a long time given in 
the evening high schools of the city has 
now been supplemented on a large scale 
by the establishment of the trade schools 
for girls, of which mention has already 
been made in these letters. As there 
seems sOme misapprehension as to the 
scope of these enterprises, a description 
of them may be of interest. 

For some time past the city authorities 
had been contemplating the establishment 
of trade schools for boys, but they had no 
intention of establishing similar schools 
for girls until the demand came from the 
women with such force that it made itself 
felt. Asaresult of this agitation, or co- 
incident with it, early this fall the indus- 
trial education of girls was taken up with 
vigor, Two large buildings, have been de- 
voted to it, one the former hall of the 
Board of Education, and the building 
once occupied by the Wadleigh High 
School, These two schools accommodate 
one thousand pupils. Instruction is given 
in typewriting, bookkeeping, stenographby, 
cooking, dressmaking, drawing, clay- 
modelling, painting, designing, instru- 
mental and vocal music, bookbinding, 
hand-weaving, and many other branches. 
The course is supposed to occupy a year 
and a half, and a diploma will prove that 
@ young woman is fitted for the occupa- 
tion to which she asks admission. Two 
dollars and a half per week is paid to each 
girl during the time of tuition, so that she 
may have a small stipend for support. 

In addition to these public enterprises, 
the Society for Ethical Culture has a 
school at which young women are taught 
trades, and there has long been the He- 
brew Technical School mentioned last 
week, There are one or two other praise- 
worthy enterprises of similar character, 
but none of these compare in size with 
the schools established by the Board of 
Education. 

There was a general feeling at the re- 
cent convention of the State Federation 
that the good results should be followed 
by a demand for similar schools in all the 
large cities of the State. Such success as 
this should prove to women that if they 
will only unite in a vigorous asking for 
any advantages for their sex they will 
surely obtain what they wish. 

Recently there was sent to me the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald, bearing 
date Oct. 29, in which, under the caption, 
“Triumph of Feminism,” appeared the 
following: 

The Echo de Paris states that women 
have won another triumph for their sex 
in the person of Mile. Marie Annie Pattey, 
who has entered the Ministry of Public 
Instruction as secretary. The new sec 
retary is a charming girl, twenty years of 
age. 

The employment of a woman as sec- 
retary in an important public office would 
hardly attract attention here, but is of 
interest as showing the advance of women 
in another land. 

The regular meeting of the New York 
Legislative League will be held at the 


Tuxedo, on Thursday, Dec. 4, at 3 P. M. 
An address will be given by Miss Emilie 
Bullowa, on the “Wisdom of Knowing.” 
Miss Bullowa is a young lawyer, and will 
be worth hearing. Friends are invited. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81st Street. ; 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

A sale in aid of blind babies will be 
held at the Boston Nursery for Blind Ba- 
bies on Friday and Saturday, Dec. 12 and 
13, at 66 Fort Avenue, Roxbury. Dona- 
tions are solicited. They may be sent to 
the care of Bertha M. Snow and will be 
gratefully received and promptly acknowl- 
edged. 


It was almost as good as going into the 
forest to hear Mr. William Lyman Under- 
wood’s lecture called ‘Children of the 
Woods,”’ illustrated by beautiful stereop- 
ticon pictures. Mr. Underwood took his 
audience with Joe, his Indian guide, and 
himself, into the wilds of Maine, last Sat- 
urday night, for the benefit of the Alph- 
eus Hyatt Memorial Fund for Field Les- 
sons. It was a pleasure appreciated by 
old and young. 


A delightful route from Boston to New 
York is to take the morning train on the 
Boston and Albany railroad to Albany, 
and thence by New York Central and 
Hudson River Railway to New York City. 
A stay in Albany will be found interest- 
ing, and may include a visit to the won- 
derful State House, on which many mil- 
lion dollars have been expended, Or, if 
it is desired to go on without delay, New 
York City will be reached the same even- 
ing, after a view of the grand scenery of 
the Hudson River. From New York to 
Boston via Albany can be accomplished 
in a@ single day. The entire trip only 
takes about fourteen hours, In like man- 
ner people going from New York City to 
Boston via Albany ¢an enjoy the Hudson 
river scenery and reach Boston the same 
evening. Members of our editorial staff 
have taken this route of late with inter- 
est and enjoyment, and a distinct sense of 
novelty. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE, — Hall Caine’s ‘‘The 
Christian’? will be the attraction next 
week. This will be of intense interest to 
the patrons of this popular play-house. 
Its success has been such that the 
enterprise of Castle Square in first pre- 
senting it here at popular prices gives 
further evidence of liberality and good 
judgment. Great preparations have been 
made to make ‘The Christian’’ equal in 
completeness to that originally given in 
this city, and the stage pictures and group- 
iogs will be notably elaborate. A large 
addition to the company will be made, 
and the stage settings have been built 
and painted from designs made for the 
origindl production. ‘**The Christian’’ 
will be continued for two weeks. Choco- 
late bonbons will be givea as usual at the 
Monday matinee. 


GRAND OpEeRA House.—“A Fight for 
Millions’’ will be seen next week with the 
usual matinees, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. It has its inception in the 
greed for money that characterizes man- 
kind. In this stirring drama two young 
men are engaged in a fight for millions, 
‘*Tom Manly”’ makes a good, honest fight. 
He has perfected a wonderful invention, 
and through it hopes to win fame, fortune, 
and, better still, the girl he loves. ‘Rich- 
ard Dudley”’ strives to secure twenty mil- 
lion dollars through a cold-blooded crime, 
for which Manly is to suffer. Dudley is 
brought to a standstill by the invention 
of Manly, and his guilt is laid bare. Two 
carloads of scenery and twenty well-known 
artists are required for the great play. 








Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rivh soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and cousiderable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some paige ee | machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is aJl paid for. 


IT NEEDS — 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 
Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms aiready planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater P art of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 
We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 
But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 








most strongly. To have brought into the 


Furnishing Goods 
DEPARTMENT 


We are showing just now a 


very complete stock of desirable 
merchandise in this department, 
and mention 


SHIRTS 


New Oxford—all linen and flan- 
nel, for students. Madras and 
percale, in starched bosoms, for 


; business wear. | 
GLOVES 

in all the best makes, for street, 

driving and dress. | 


NECKWEAR 


Novelty and staple imported 
silks, in Four-in-hands, English 
Squares and Ascots. 


UNDERWEAR 


Belfast Linen Mesh, Lewis Knit- 
ting Co. Lace Knit, 
Hosiery Co. 


BATH WRAPS 


American 


HOUSE JACKETS Etc. 


Gentlemen will find it to their 
advantage to become acquainted 
with this department. 


ci PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 


SBWwwsee eunseensees 


JOSEPH W. HARTSHORN, 


SUCCESSOR TO JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


FURNITURE 


AND 


DRAPERIES. 


Cabinet Work, 
Furniture Upbolstery, 
Draperies and Shades, 
Furniture Re-Upholstered. 
Camp Chairs and Tables for Whist 
Parties to let. 
Carpets taken up, Cleaned and Laid. 
Mattresses Made to Order and Made 
Over. 


1002 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, 1926-3 Back Bay. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


_ Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 











The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 

ive copies, a year, $2.00. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Phtlan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected eatate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8‘ New York 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman, 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year, 
Send for specimen copy. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 
4uT tSt. Teleph 977 Tremont Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, DEC. 1. 


“THE CHRISTIAN.” 


Evenings, l5c.. 25« 600 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 506 


THEATRE 


A Matinee Every Day 








Prices: { 


PAR 


Afternoons at 2. 





Evenings at 8. 





For week begining Monday, Dec. 1, 
“Fanchon the Cricket” 


{ Matinees, 10, 20, 30 cents. 
| Evenings, 10, 20, 30, 50 cents. 





Prices : 


Telephone Oxford 744. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


MASCAGNI 


Friday Evening, Saturday Matinee 
and Sunday Evening. 


Special engagement of SIG. MASCAGNI aud 
the privcipals, entire chorus and orchestra of the 


MASCAGNI OPERA COMPANY 


Solo Artists —SIGNORA CAMPPELLI, SIG- 
NORA FARNETI, SIGNORA DE FILIPPI, SIG- 
NORA DEL PARTO, SIG. SCHIAVAZZI, SIG. 
BELLATTI, SIG. FRASCONA. i 

At each performances there will be given a 
miscellaneous programme, concluding with 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
(entire) in concert form, with chorus, orchestra, 
and the following cast: 

Santuzza.....Signora Cappelli or Signora Farneti 
EON... ccccoccccccceseccevcsess Signura De Filippi 
Seecvcosoesess Signora Del Parto 
Jose seeseeoresese Sig. Schiavazai 
Bos cctenvtxexsncecovcces copaveuces Sig. Bellattl 
Conducted by the Composer. 
Tickets, with reserved seats, $1.50, 81 ana 50 
cents. Nowon sale. Jewett piano used. 


RemovalSale 


To Reduce Stock before Removal 
We Offer $20,000 Worth of 


























FRAMED AND UNFRAMED 


PICTURES 


AT HALF PRICE. 


Unusual Opportunity. 


SOULE ART CO., 


338 Washington Street, 


NEAR OLD SOUTH. 

















- ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE), 
ALSO FOR 


Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Tabie Tops, Etc., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, with mottoes 
and decorative designs. Address 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


29 Central Avenue, 
TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y. 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW BATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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TEMPTATION. 


BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Was the trial sore? 

Temptation sharp? Thank God a second 

time! 
Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master, and make crouch beneath his 

foot, 
And so be pedestaled and triumph? Pray, 
**Lead us into no temptation, Lord!” 
Yea, but, O thou whose servants are the bold, 
Lead such temptations by the head and hair, 
Reluctant dragons, up to who dares fight, 
That so he may do battle and have praise! 





AUTUMN BONFIRES. 


BY R. L. STEVENSON. 


In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 


Pleasant summer over 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 





THE ANGELUS. 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 


Its refluent, three-fold, immemorial rhyme 

Follows the fading sun, from clime to clime— 

Ripples and lives a moment in the heart, 

Wherever the dark hours come and the bright 
depart. 

From land to fading land, the whole world 
round, 

It airily runs, a rosary of sound-- 

Bursts silvery on sainted Palestine; 

Lives for a moment on the memoried Rhine; 

Touches Manhattan; hurries on to be 

A murmur on Saint Francis by the sea. 


But dreamingly here the hours of evening go, 

With tented baycocks in the rosy glow— 

Gray heaps that Homer saw in ages gone, 

Sweet smelling heaps that Abel rested on. 

And two have heard the summons on the air 

And turned from labor, the embodied prayer ; 

Bowed with the fine humility of trees, 

Of bended grasses in the quiet breeze ; 

As duteous as the never-failing Earth 

That gives us bread of rest and bread of mirth ; 

As patient as the rocks that have been still 

Since put into their places on the hill; 

In league with Earth and all her quiet things, 

Whose lives are wrapped in shade and whis- 
perings; 

In league with Earth and all the things that 
live 

To give their toil for others and forgive. 

Pausing to let the hush of evening pass 

Across the soul, as shadow over grass, 

They cease their day-long sacrament of toil, 

That living prayer, the tilling of the soil! 

And richer are their two-fold worshippings 

Than flare of pontiff or the pomp of kings. 

For each true deed is worship; it is prayer, 

And carries its own answer unaware. 

Yes, they whose feet upoo good errands run 

Are fixed in God, like Michael of the sun; 

Yes, each accomplished service of the day 

Paves for the feet of God a lordlier way. 

The souls that love and labor through all 
wrong, 

They clasp His hand and make the circle 
strong; q 

They lay the deep foundation, stone by stone, 

And build into Eternity God's throne. 


He is more pleased by some sweet human 
use 

Than by the learned book of the recluse ; 

Sweeter are comrade kindnesses to Him 

Than the high harpings of the seraphim ; 

More than white incense circling to the dome 

Is a field well-furrowed or a nail sent home— 

More than the hallelujahs of the choirs 

Or hushed adorings at the altar fires. 

—Chicago American. 





When the Squire Foreclosed. 


BY MABEL 8S. MERRILL. 

‘It’s a shame the stingiest woman ino 
town &hould have sich a place,’’ declared 
Deborah Reed, vigorously. She was 
standing in front of Hannah Maxwell’s 
house, a handsome, quaint village resi- 
dence, with a rose-embowered front yard, 
inclosed by a picket fence, painted white, 
after the old New England mode. 

Jane Dering, standing beside her crony, 
with her slat sun-bonnet pushed back to 
look at the roses, rejoined, thoughtfully: 
“I never can make out whether it’s plain 
stinginess or jest toppishness. Hannah 
was allus high-headed.”’ 

“Wal, if you want to find out which 
’tis,”” rejoined Deborah, dryly, ‘‘you ask 
her for sunthin’ that’ll pull the strings of 
her money bag. Ask ber to subscribe 
to’ards the church organ, or help git up a 
supper. I declare, I wish the neighbors 
would up an’ give her a surprise party 
game’s they have the rest of the folks,’’— 
and Deborah laughed with grim enjoy- 
ment of the idea. 

Surprise parties had been the fad of the 
season at Morrison Corner. First one 
neighbor and then another had been the 
victim of a friendly raid, in which all of 
the other neighbors participated. It was 

noticeable that the surprised ones were in 





an astonishing state of preparedness, and 
that each one tried to outshine the last in 
the matter of supper and decorations. To 
give Hannah Maxwell a surprise party 
that should really be a surprise was 
a thought that made Deborah’s eyes 
twinkle. 

“I'd invite the squire fust off,” she 
said. 

“La, Debby, you do beat all,” com- 
mented Jane, with placid admiration. 
“You know they hain’t spoke for years. 
An’ 'twould be ’most too bad to come 
right in on her without givin’ a friendly 
hint.” 

“So "twould if she was poor,’’ retorted 
Deborah, *‘but I say that them that’s able 
to do right by their humbler neighbors 
and won’t, ’dought to git come up with. 
Everybody said when that paint mine was 
discovered on her up-country property 
—an’ she a rich woman already, on ac- 
count of them mining shares comin’ up 
the way they did—that she ought to do 
something handsome for the church or 
help some of the sick folks in the neigh- 
borhood, sich a hard year as this has 
been. But I told ’em how ’twould be. 
Says I, ‘Meanness gits to be a disease, and 
every new experience that comes along 
only feeds it.’ Right in the midst of a 
sociable, happy neighborhood Hannah 
Maxwell has come to stand as much alone 
as if she was a leper or a lunatic. There’s 
no house in the village, rich or poor, that 
knows the tread of her foot in sickness or 
health, and not a soul goes a-nigh her ex- 
cept the grocer and the milkman, an’ 
they never git further ’n the kitchen 
stoop. If she should die sudden, I believe 
in my heart ’twould bea week before any- 
body would find it out.”’ 

“Don’t git too loud, Debby,’’ advised 
Jane, calmly. ‘‘She hain’t no thoughts 
of dyin’, an’ as for a surprise party, you 
know you wouldn’t git further’n the front 
doorstep yourself. Hannah Maxwell could 
turn back an army by stannin’ in the mid- 
dle o’ the road an’ lookin’ it in the eye. 
An’ the squire’s at his office window this 
minute, an’ I make no doubt he’s heard 
every word you’ve said. I expect it’s 
time to be movin’ if I’m going to have 
any garden sass for dinner.”’ 

A blind had clicked sharply at the win- 
dow of a sombre old house that stood be- 
hind a row of fir-trees across the way. It 
was the residence of ‘‘Squire’’ Phillips, 
the village lawyer, and the good dames 
remembered too late that he usually sat 
of a morning at his office window looking 
out into the fir branches. As they moved 
away rather quickly down the grassy road 
that wandered idly past the scattered 
houses that made up the Corner village, a 
woman stepped out of the high-piled 
masses of bloom in thé old rose garden, 
and stood looking after them. 

‘*As much alone as a leper or a lunatic,”’ 
she said. ‘*Yes, Deborah Reed, an’ it’s 
my own doin’. But you shall have your 
surprise party, and mebbe it’ll be more of 
a surprise than you’ve reckoned on.”’ 

She moved away toward the house, a 
tall, grim figure in her severely plain 
dress, but with a suggestion of power in 
every action that was not unattractive 
after a strange forbidding fashion, 

Squire Phillips, peering from behind his 
cl sed blinds, scowled gloumily as he 
looked after her. 

“For twenty-five year,’’ he muttered, 
“she’s been gloatin’ over it. She looked 
down on me when I was the squire’s son 
an’ her father was old Morrison’s hired 
man just as she does now. Didn’t make 
any difference t’ her. It beats all how 
she’s prospered.”’ 

He leaned back in his revolving chair 
and swung slowly around, his eyes scan 
ning the room in which he sat as if the 
clew to his failure in life might be hidden 


_ there. 


Not that the squire had failed in the 
usual meaning of the word. He was the 
great man at Morrison Corner, as his 
father had been before him, and his list of 
taxable property included some of the 
best bits of real estate in the whole town 
of Dentham. But his practice in this lit- 
tle place was unsatisfactory, and no doors 
of wealth or greatness such as he had 
dreamed of in his youth kad opened to 
him. Twenty years before he had looked 
with young eyes into the future, and seen 
it as a realm of splendor where every 
path led to fame. And, after all, the en- 
chanted region had turned out to be just 
Morrison Corner, and no path had led to 
anything better than the office of first 
selectman of Dentham. Gradually his 
mind had slipped from its old ideals, and 
his loves and beliefs had narrowed, leav- 
ing a consciousness of lack and failure. 
He was not popular with the townsfolk as 
his father had been. He had never been 
one of them, since his ambitions went be- 
yond the simple life of the village. So 
middle-age had found him a solitary man, 
with a strong flavor of disappointment in 
his ways of thinking and a general dissat- 
isfaction with circumstances, which feel- 
ing he covered with an extra layer of 
stiffness among his neighbors. 


To Hannah Maxwell, his neighbor 





across the way, it seemed life had been 
kinder. Everything had prospered for 
Hannah, though her father bad been only 
hired man on the place where she now 
lived, and she had gone barefoot to the 
district school while the squire’s son had 
driven down every morning in his father’s 
gig behind a high-stepping bay. But Jim 
Maxwell had struck Juck at last, had mar- 
ried as his second wife pretty Edith Mor- 
rison, his employer's daughter, and had 
come into possession of the handsome old | 
place, and had left it at his death to his | 
only child, burdened with a mortgage, it 
was true, but that, as the neighbors said, | 
was a mere nothing to Hannah, for her 

step-mother’s money had been invested in 

mining shares, which had prospered after 

many years. Lately had come the won- | 
derful stories of the discovery of a paint 
mine on Hannah’s up-country property, 
an otherwise worthless tract of land in a 
distant township. So Jim Maxwell’s | 
daughter had stepped into the position 

of the rich woman of the town, in which 

position she carried herself as uncom- | 
promisingly as did the squire in his. 

The man of law in his dusty office | 
swung around with a jerk as he finished | 
his scrutiny of the room, and opened a 
drawer of the old-fashioned secretary be- 
hind him. He looked as dry as one of the 
law books on the shelf above him, and as 
knowing as the fox’s head on his inkstand | 
as he drew out a yellowed paper. His | 
grim face relaxed a little as he spread it | 
on his knee and read it through, as he 
had done many times before. It was the 
mortgage deed of the Maxwell property, 
“formerly known as the Abijah Morrison 
place.’’ 

“She hain’t paid the interest regular 
for a good while,’’ muttered the squire, 
smoothing the crinkled paper; ‘it’s just 
her arrogance. Lord, you'd think she 
was queen o’ the British Empire when I 
threaten to foreclose. Wants me to know 
I can’t scare her—that’s Hannah Max- 
well,’’ , 

He sat still looking at the deed, and a 
grim expression began to settle about the_ 
corners of his mouth. Hannah was the | 
one person in town who seemed to stand | 
in no awe of the squire, and to be entirely 
unimpressed with the weight of his claims | 
to admiration. She went her inscrutable 
way, taking all her good fortune with en- | 
viable calmness, and ignoring all his legal- 
looking business notes (he never commu- | 
nicated with her except by letter in the | 
most formal fashion, though they could | 
have spoken to each other with ease from | 
their respective windows) with a lofty 
unconcern that was a grievous wound 
to his self-love. Io the squire’s narrow 
world near things bad become great. The 
figure of his neighbor moving about her 
handsome house and garden had come to 
stand for all that was hostile and adverse 
to his better fortunes, as if she had been 
fate itself and delighted in thwarting him. 
The seeds of the feeling had been sown in 
the old school days, when Jim Maxwell’s 
girl had got the better of the squire’s son 
at every turn. It had grown with the 
years into a smouldering resentment that 
harassed him like some ever-recurring 
malady. 

“T don’t s’pose ’twould bring her down 
a mite to serve a notice of foreclosure on 
her,’’ he muttered, sourly, as he folded 
up the yellow paper. ‘Plague on her im- 
pudence, she could have taken up the 
mortgage any time these fifteen years if 
she’d had a mind to. Butno, she’d rather 
let it dangle along, and make me write to 
her for the interest money. I vum, I’d 
like to send her the notice! Mebbe 
*twould help out the surprise party if I 
managed it right,’’ and he chuckled grim- | 
ly as he locked the secretary. 

Deborah Reed was a woman who sel- 
dom gave up an idea when she had once 
laid hold of it, especially if there was a 
spice of mischief in it. So it came to pass 
that the preparations for the party at 
Hannah’s went forward quietly, but de- 
terminedly, with this difference, that there 
was no friendly neighbor to carry a hint 
to the victim as had been done before the 
other parties. Good-natured Jane Dering 
had meditated such a step, but her cour- 
age had failed her at the thought of con- 
fronting Hannah in her own house. In 
numbers there is strength, however, and 
scarcely one able-bodied inhabitant of 
Morrison Corner village was absent from 
the concourse that bore down upon the 
Maxwell place one bright summer day. 
Deborah, the strenuous, led the proces- 
sion, followed, to every one’s secret 
amazement, by Squire Phillips, his best 
black beaver shining in the sun, and his 
face wearing an intensely wooden expres- 
sion that was anything but festive. A 
good deal of doubt and some trepidation 
was manifest in the looks of Deborah’s 
followers as they came up, but the sur- 
prisers this time became the surprised, 
fur Hannah met them at the gate and, 
with a kind of grim stateliness that might 
have belonged to a warrior queen grant- 
ing truce to the enemy, led them through | 
the rose thickets of the front yard, around 
the house and into the cool, deep garden 


Qeeneceecee 








‘gather around the board. 


at the back, where the great elms made a 
twilight at midday and a high cedar 
hedge shut out the world. An audible 
ripple of amazement ran through the 
company as they filed in. In the cool, 
green shadow long tables with snowy 
covers were laden with baskets of delicate 
cake and biscuits as light and white as 
biscuits could be. The strawberries for 
which the old place was famous were in 
late luscious perfection, and made a glow 
of color all along the board. The whole 
was literally smothered in the wonderfu! 


| old-fashioned roses with which the place 


was overrun, Hannah was an artist at 
heart, and there was a touch and a finish 
to the arrangements that was novel to the 
rustic guests. There was a visible con- 
straint upon them when they came to 
Jane Dering 
nudged Deborah meaningly as she caught 
sight of a birch bark canoe filled with 
roses resting upon an oblong mirror in the 
the middle of the table. Jane had -what 
might be termed an expressive elbow. It 
could be made to convey any meaning its 
owner chose. In this case it signified 
wonder and admiration; and Deborah, 
whose piece of mischief was not turning 
out as she expected, and who was a little 
ruffled in consequence, answered as if toa 


| spoken opinion,—in a whisper that went 
| all up and down the table like the keen- 


ing of a sudden wind, — ‘Yes, they be 
purty and no mistake, but the Lord per- 
vided ’em free, an’ that glass is the old 
identical that used to hang in Mis’ Morri- 
son’s sewiag-room, 
bubble in the nigh corner.”’ 

Hannah glanced composedly at the 
speaker. She was well aware of her own 
reputation for stinginess, and seemed 
rather to glory in it than otherwise. 

“You've got it right, Deborah,” she 
said, ‘‘and the birch bark didn’t cost any- 
thing, either, though I could ’a’ saved it 
to kindle the fire, I s’pose. What's more, 
strawb’ries are a drug in the market, and 
flour’s lower than it’s been for five years, 
Nobody can lay the sin of extravagance at 
my door.”’ 

An embarrassed pause greeted this 
speech. Nobody could ever quite tell 
whether Hannah Maxwell were joking or 
earnest. She wore a sphinx-like expres- 


| sion as she sat bolt upright at the head of 


the table. 

‘*Economy’s a mighty good thing to 
have—in the house or ou’ doors,’’ ob- 
served Eph Dering, diving into the sugar 
bowl as if he expected to find that virtue 
at the buttom of it. 

**?Tis so!l’’ assented Aunt Polly Carroll, 
whose high-pitched voice was only less 
startling than Deborah’s whisper; ‘‘but it 
wants to be kep’ trimmed back like them 
box borders, or it’ll overtop the rest o’ 
the garden.”’ 

‘I'll bear it in mind, Aunt Polly,’ re- 
joined Hannah, grimly. 

It began to dawn upon the company at 
length that this last surprise party was 
the most brilliant success of all. Hannah 
had arranged a croquet ground in a cool 
corner of the garden. There were two or 
three iittle boats on the pretty pond at the 
foot of the orchard. The young people 
got up impromptu rowing parties, and 
various old-fashioned games proved pop- 
ular. It was so delightful out of doors 
that most of the guests forgot to wonder 
why Hannah did oot invite them into the 
house, or why doors and blinds were care- 
fully closed. Deborah, however, always 
searching for a grievance in Hannah’s 
treatment of her neighbors, took pains to 
call attention to the fact, adding scorn- 
fully: ‘I s’pose she’s afraid somebody’ll 
set foot on the parlor carpet, or wear a 
hole in the winder curtains with lookin’ 
at ’em.”’ 

It was growing late, and the guests were 
gathered in the rose garden waiting for 
some one to make a motion to leave, when 
the Dentham stage came lumbering down 
the hill. The arrival of the stage was al- 
ways the event of the day at the Corner, 
and there was a general move to the gate, 
for the stage driver was also the rural 
postman, and there was exciting possibil- 
ity of a letter for some one. There was a 
letter for Miss Hannah Maxwell, rather 
a legal-looking affair, and the stage driver, 
reaching it down to her, flung a handful 
of newspapers among the crowd around 
the gate. 

“Fust come, fust served,’’ he said; 
“there’s a sample copy for all on ye, I 
sh’d say. It’s the Beanville Reporter, aud 
I reckon they’re layin’ out to git new sub- 
scribers.”’ 

The Beanville Reporter was the only 
newspaper published in the county, and 
being but four weeks old had not made its 
way yet to Morrison Corner. There was 
a geveral scrambling for the samples, and 
there straightway arose a buzz of com- 
ment and discussion, as the men craned 
their necks over each other’s shoulders. 
But it stopped suddenly. Eph Dering, 
nudging his nearest neighbor, had pointed 
to a paragraph around which a pencil line 
had been drawn. Deborah, standing be- 
hind him, saw that the marked portion 
was the notice of the foreclosure of the 


I know it ‘by the 





mortgage on Hannah’s house. The silence 
and the blank look passed quickly from 
one to another, for all the copies were 
marked in the same way. 

Hannah, standing on the step with her 
opened letter in her hand, spoke clearly 
across the hush. 

“You needn’t be afraid to say it out 
loud,” she said; “I’ve got the mate to it 
here,”’ and she held up the open shoet in 
her hand. 

The party broke up quickly after that, 
and groups of two and three moved down 
the road discussing the strange affair, the 
general conclusion being that, though it 
would not mean much to a rich woman 
like Hannah, it had been a “taking down”’ 
that might do her good. 

The guests were all gone when Squire 
Phillips came up from the orchard, where 
he had stood to watch the last stragglers 
out of sight. 

Hannah was standing alone on the porch 
when he came around the house, Her 
white print gown shone clear against the 
rose trellis behind, in the westering light 
that had begun to grow dim. In her girl- 
hood Hannah had been forbiddingly hand- 
some, but the years had brought what 
seemed at times a softening change. At 
any rate the stern dignity was more be- 
coming to the woman of forty than it had 
been to the girl. There was a touch of 
somberness in her look as she stood there, 
an erect solitary figure, with inscrutable 
eyes wandering over her domain. The 
old garden under the falling twilight was 
lovely as a dream of Eden. The roses 
were a rippling sea of color, a very mad- 
ness of bloom. The fine old trees seemed 
brooding over the secrets of summer that 
nestled in their green depths. The shad- 
owy orchard slope lay asleep, leaning 
gently to the quiet water, where a little 
boat rocked. Thrushes were calling softly 
and plaintively across the silence. But 
the stillness seemed to gather and brood 
closest around the shuttered windows and 
the closed doors of the empty dwelling, as 


‘it gathers and broods over an ended life, 


The soul of the quiet house might have 
gone out homeless into the beautiful 
night, so lifeless it looked. 

The woman on the porch turned sharply 
at the sound of the squire’s foot on the 
gravel. 

‘La, I thought you was going to stay 
all night down there,’’ she said crisply. 
‘Here’s yer key.”’ 

She held out to him the ancient brass 
key, that, from time unremembered, had 
gleamed in the keyhole of the many pan- 
eled front door. It was a key that hada 
distinct individuality as some keys do, a 
kind of dignity of its own. Squire Phil- 
lips had often eyed it with respectful cu- 
riosity when as a small solemn-eyed lad 
he had come with his father, the old 
squire, on a semi-professional visit to the 
Morrison place. He fell back now as if 
the bit of metal had been an engine of 
war leveled at his head. 

‘Good Lord!’’ he ejaculated. 

“There’s no occasion to swear,’’ ob- 
served Hannah with iron composure. ‘‘Be 
you goin’ to keep me waiting here another 
half-hour?’ 

And again she tendered him the key. 

‘“*Why, Hannah, the —the time ain’t up,”’ 
gasped the squire, ‘‘and there’s three days 
o’ grace besides,” 

“Tt’s all one to me, I tell you,’’ retorted 
the woman; ‘tyou might as well take pos- 
session now as at any time.”’ 

The squire scrutinized her sharply. 

‘*You’ ve concluded to let the place go?”’ 
he asked. 

‘*The place is ready to let me go,’’ re- 
turned Hannah. ‘It ain’t a word to say 
against it, you see,”’ and she glanced back 
at the house that stared neutrally out of 
its rayless eyes. 

**You don’t mean you’ve got nothing by 
you to meet the—the emergency?’’ he 
asked. 

Hannah looked around her slowly. 
The hand hanging at her side twitched a 
little, but she lifted it and pointed with a 
backward sweep of her arm to an old 
trunk that stood corded and locked on 
the porch behind her. 

“I’ve got that,’ she said, ‘*but ’twould 
n’t do ye much good, squire; my bunvits 
wouldn’t suit your complexion, and the 
gowns would be a sight too short. Be- 
sides they’re no great vally. I guess they 
wouldn’t lift the mortgage.”’ 

‘“‘But—but your up-country property—”’ 
faltered the astonished man, 

A grim smile curled Hannah’s lips. 

‘‘Somebody’s told you about the paint 
mine,’”’ she said, ‘‘but most likely they 
didn’t tell you that it turned out to be 
red sand. The ground it’s in would doto 
pasture a goat—but I don’t own a goat.”’ 

‘Wal, the shares, then,’’—the squire’s 
voice came raspingly—‘‘the whole town 
has always understood you realized a good 
deal from them after your step-mother 
died.”’ 

“The town allus did have considerable 
imagination,’ retorted Hannah dryly. 
“What you don’t tell ’em they make up 
to suit themselves. ‘The shares did come 
up like a rocket, but ’twas jest after I’d 
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sold for what I could git to pay the back 
interest on the mortgage. That was two 
years after father died, and the payments 
had dropped bebind."’ 

The squire’s face was twisted into a 
scowl! of perplexity. 

“Then how in the name of common 
sense—’’ he began and stopped. 

Hannah took him up with a kind of 
austere patience. 

**How have I paid the interest since, do 
you mean? Wal, the garden could tell 
you a good deal about that, and the or- 
chard and my sewing machine—”’ 

**T mean how, how have you lived?”’ in- 
terrupted the squire sharply. His look 
was growing very black. 

Hannah folded her hands over the great 
key which she still held. 

**T—have had—economy in the house,”’ 
she said slowly, with an inimitable accent. 
**She’s lived with me for quite a spell.”’ 

**Your furniture used to be the best in 
town,”’ said the squire testily. ‘’Tain’t 
right for folks to try to keep up a style 
beyond their means. The household stuff 
would ‘a’ brought considerable at a 
pinch,’ 

‘It did,” said Haunah. 

She stepped back and putting the key 
in the lock, witha turn of her strong wrist 
flung the front door wide. The echoes 
went clanging angrily along bare halls 
and stairways. Inner doors stood open, 
showing rooms stripped of all but the 
barest necessaries of life. 

‘*Pretty well cleared out, ain’t it?’’ she 
said in her matter-of-fact fashion, ‘even 
to victuals. I used the last o’ the flour 
and sugar for the party; I wanted to flare 
up once before I went out entirely,’’—the 
finest of irony was in her tone—‘‘the 
dishes were mother’s and they wouldn’t 
sell fur much, so I’m calculating to take 
"em with me:—Oh, don’t ask how the 
things went without anybody’s knowing 
it! It’s ben a good many years, and 
they’ve gone piece by piece. There’s 
ways enough when you live on a back 
road. I never felt under any obligation 
to tell the neighbors all o’ my business, 
Now it’s gittin’ late, an’ if you’ve asked 
questions enough you jest take this key. 
Sam Hewitt’s comin’ after my trunk— 
when he gits ready. His wife’s going to 
see after the dishes an’ things and send 
*em along later. I s’pose you'll let her go 
in an’ out till she gits through;—’twon’t 
take a great while; I declare if you don’t 
appear to be settlin’ down for the night 
on that doorstep!” 

The squire had sunk limply toa seat on 
the top step of the porch, and was wiping 
his face with his handkerchief. The black 
displeasure of his look had given way toa 
kind of despair. 

‘I swear, Hannah,’’ he said feebly, 
‘you go by all the women I ever heard of! 
Here you’ve been suffering for necessa- 
ries of life all these years when everybody 
thought you was the rich woman of the 
town. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

*‘Don’t be a fool, John Phillips,” ad- 
vised Hannah dispassionately. ‘What 
should I tell you for?’’ 

“What are you goin’ to do if you've 
nothin’ left?’ he demanded, with a sav- 
age note in his voice. 

Hannah laughed and threw out two 
hands as long and as supple as an In- 
dian’s. 

‘I’ve got these left,’’ she said; ‘‘there’s 
nothing much they can’t do, They’ve 
ben to a good school all these years.”’ 

The man on the steps sat silent. It was 
impossible to pass him, and Hannah 
waited holding the key. Far down the 
road in the deepening dusk Sam Hewitt’s 
team was visible, moving along in avery 
leisurely fashion. 

‘“‘There was a time, Hannah,’’ said the 
squire at length, ‘‘when instead o’ takin’ 
your house away from you I expected you 
to be the center of mine.’’ 

‘“*We didn’t either of us have a house in 
them days,’’ observed Hannah unsenti- 
mentally. ; 

“*T had a castle in the air, anyway,’’ said 
the squire absently. 

*“*An’ one o’ the pieces o’ furniture in it 
was Hannah Maxwell,”’ retorted the wo- 
man. “But I shouldn’t a been any great 
success regarded as a piece of furniture. 
Fact is, I was born with a soul and a 
brain jest like you, John, an’ all you 
wanted was another bit o’ property.” 

“John” fell silent again for a moment. 
It was true that he had thought ‘‘old 
Maxwell’s girl” ought to be duly grateful 
for the hand of the squire’s son. Han- 
nah’s foolishness in refusing him had 
been a matter over which he had pon- 
dered for many a thoughtful hour. It 
had seemed madness on her part. Look- 
ing at her now as she stood there, strong 
and at ease in spite of her changed for- 
tunes, the thing wore a different aspect. 
A flitting picture of himself grumbling at 
fate in his dusty office, as he brooded 
over his mortgages, and the falling off of 
rents, rose up in contrast. 

“T s’pose you thought you was too 
good for me,”’ he said moodily. 

**Not a mite,’’ returned Hannah unruf- 
fled; ‘one human bein’ ain’t much differ- 





ent from another, unless he takes to mak- 
ing a fool of himself a-purpose. But I did 
think I was too good to be throwed away. 
‘When a woman gives up her own life, 
John Phillips, she wants the gold of real 
love in return—not a lot of spurious 
favors.”’ 

‘“There’s plenty that’ll take the favors 
instead,”’ said the squire sulkily. 

‘*They may have ’em,’’ returned Han- 
nah neutrally, ‘‘with the men thrown in. 
If you like that kind of a woman, John, 
you'd better git off that step and go look- 
in’ fur one.”’ 

*“Confound it!’’ broke out John with 
sudden fury. ‘I can’t look for one. 
Whenever I’ ve tried it there’s been another 
woman in the way, one that I can’t see 
beyond. She’s been there pretty much 
all her life, and the best part o’ mine. I 
can’t get quit of her.”’ 

“IT should say she’d better take herself 
off, whoever she is,’’ said Hannah. ‘‘Here’s 
Sam turnin’ into the lane.”’ 

She moved to come down the steps, but 
the squire had risen and laid a depreca- 
tory touch on her arm. 

‘*Hannah,’’ he said, “I want to say 
something I’ve thought of a good many 
times of late years,—you saw clearer than 
I did. Lord, how different it looks to me 
now! A man of twenty-one does kind of 
expect to pick up a woman, easy like, to 
put along with his other playthings. You 
wa’n’t the kind that could be made a 
plaything of, and I’m glad you realized it. 
’Twould have gone near to spoil your life 
if you’d married me then, for I didn’t love 
you right—I only thought I did.”’ 

“That's fairly spoken, John,’’ returned 
Haonah, gently withdrawing from his de- 
taining hand. 

“Men realize as they grow older that 
the earth ain’t theirs to give or take after 
all. It’s too late to talk about what I’ve 
lost, but I wanted you to know how I 
look at it. If you had consented then, 


} Hannah, ’twouldn’t have meant so much 


to me as I thought it would. If you 
should come to me now the whole world 
would change, and I should stand a 
chance of being somebody yet. And I 
shouldn’t want to cut my throat every 
time I look across at this house, as I 
shall when you've gone away.”’ 

From the lowest step of the porch Han- 
nah looked up in the man’s changed face. 

“Why, John,”’ she said, ‘tyou’re offer- 
ing me the gold at last!’’—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA. 





ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 15, 1902. 
PETITION OF GEORGIA WOMEN. 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution in Georgia have prepared a petition 
to be presented to the State Legislature 
next month to provide equal educational 
advantages to the white citizens of the 
State without regard to sex, and to ap- 
propriate money for the purpose. In ex- 
tenuation of their plea they declare that 

‘*When you educate its women you ed- 
ucate a nation. No State can be strong 
if growth is all on one side—one side held 
back, while the other is pushed forward. 
Coéducation is based on principles broad, 
progressive and grand, Under the tests 
which universities prescribe as proofs of 
efficiency and expediency, the argument 
of fact destroys the theories of the oppo- 
sition to the righteous effort to provide 
women, the other half of ‘the people,’ 
equal educational rights and privileges 
with men. The women of Georgia who 
own property are taxed for the support of 
an institution of higher learning, but 
these taxpayers are unrepresented, and 
their daughters must ask the charity of 
other States if they wish that university 
training accorded only to the masculine 
youth of Georgia. 

“The women of Georgia ask a higher 
education for their sex, because they 
recognize that a. well-trained intelligence 
is life’s best equipment; they feel it to be 
narrow and unjust to debar women from 
that which would enable them to do their 
work in the very best way it can be done! 

“Thorough mental training and dis- 
cipline will prepare a woman to meet with 
greater strength and clearer insight her 
responsibilities as wife, mother, home- 
keeper and citizen, and when she is forced 
to go out to earn her own support, and 
that of others committed to her care, this 
training will enable her to do such work 
that she will no longer be paid for it on 
the basis of her sex, rather than on the 
degree and quality of the work. 

‘-We ask your honorable body to take 
a fair and liberal view of this important 
subject, in justice to yourselves as well as 
to the women of your State, and provide 
for them the opportunity of a broad and 
complete education, whether it be at the 
university or at an institution established 
for their exclusive use, and we ask this in 
the name of humanity and higher civiliza- 
tion, in the name of justice and equity, 


and for the betterment of the State.’’ 
te Ms 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 384.) 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Mrs: Carrir CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Philadelphia,.Pa. Warren, Ohio. 
Cosseapending Secretary, Miss KATE M. Gorpon 
2008 erican Tract Society Buildiag, New York. 





Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 





AUXILIARY STATES. 
President. 

ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
CoLorapo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
CoNNECTIOUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF Corumsia, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 
GEorGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINoIs, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 
Iowa, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 
Kansas, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. Mrs. A. C. Wait. Lincoln, 
KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 

Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 

Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming 


Covington. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 
MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Av., Balt 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St 


Grand Rapids, 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., 
Minneapolis. 

MIssissiPri, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 

MISSOURI, 

MonTAnA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 

NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 

New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 

New Jersey, Mrs. M.G.Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 

NEw MEx10©o, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. 

New York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 

Nort DAKorTA, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Onto, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 

OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs, Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 

214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 

RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C, Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., A. M, Griffin, 195 Carpenter St., Providence 
Providence. 

8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 

Sourn Dakora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 

TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 

Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 

VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 

WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 3ist St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 

West Virani, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 

Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha 





INTERNATIONAL REPORTS, 


The printed minutes and reports of the International Woman Suffrage Conference 
are now ready for distribution. It has been decided by the International Committee 
that no copies shall be given away in the United States. About 250 will be sent free 
to foreign correspondents who aided in preparing the reports. It is hoped that a 
sufficient number of copies may be sold in the United States to pay for printing the 
whole edition, Many of these reports have been translated into English since the 
Conference, and are printed now for the first time. Suffrage Clubs are especially 
urged to purchase. Many of the reports of foreign countries contain curious and 
interesting facts, and will form entertaining numbers as readings upon the club pro- 
gram. All suffragists who wish to keep well informed conceroing the woman question 
should possess themselves of these reports. The information presented is exceedingly 
valuable, and decidedly broadening in its influence. 

The price is 50 cents, postage paid. The books are well worth the money, as they 
represent the first effort to secure a comparative status of women throughout the 
world. CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, Sec’y International Committee, 

2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 


THE NEW SUFFRAGE STAMP, 


In accordance with the plan of work adopted at the last National Woman Suffrage 
Convention, a suffrage stamp has been issued,representative of our cause and its growth. 

The issuing of the suffrage stamp was made at the suggestion of the French Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, which recommended its use as a valuable educational 
medium for the presentation of our cause to all classes of society. The French Na- 
tional stamp represents a woman holding a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘The 
Rights of Man.’’ The French suffrage stamp wittily and successfully duplicates 
this by a man holding a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘‘The Rights of Woman.”’ 

In the stamp adopted by our Association, the college woman, as the type of the 
new woman, holds a tablet upon which is inscribed: ‘In Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho, women vote on equal terms with mep.’”’ It is hoped, by diffusing more 
generally the knowledge that in four States of the Union women have equal rights 
with men, to educate the public to the fact that none of the dire prophecies of our 
opponents have been realized, but that, on the contrary, this recognition of woman’s 
individuality, with its accompanying responsibilities, has raised the standard of wo- 
manhood, and made women a direct influence and power in the improvement of prac- 
tical politics. All suffragesympathizers are urged, therefore, to use in their personal 
correspondence this little stamp, and thereby to enlarge its field for propaganda 
purposes, The stamps can be secured from the National Headquarters, 2008 American 
Tract Society Building, New York City, price, 25 stamps for 20 cents, 50 stamps for 
30 cents, 100 stamps for 50 cents. KATE M, Gorpon, Cor. Sec. N. A. W. S. A. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 


For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman's Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
For 20 cents each: 
Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). . 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 
For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 
Manual for Club. ‘ 
For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 
Question Books. 
Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 











STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Chri:tian Temperance Union 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostor 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President 
HarRkRioT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. ; 


There is no more effective way to aid 
‘he cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomAn’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, eee and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





Auditors, { Miss Laura Cuay, Lexington, Ky. 


Member National Executive Committee. 


1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington. 


Miss C. Fields, 119 8. Walter St.,Albu querque. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


Tbe Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6 30 P. M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Roum, with Bath, $2. 


Ie Cut this advertisement out for 
refer 2rce. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

Price of Double Leaflets, 80 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances EB. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 


Copoctions to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


We Bein Sénen and Oblique Lines, by T. 
Idaho Speaks for Herself. 
A Very New Woman. 
Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 


Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheidon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


. Rone) Mae for Women, by George Wil- 
am ’ 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. , 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. Allen 
Dromgoole. 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Auice Stone BLackwetu, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Continued from Page 383.) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24, 1902 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The home-coming of Washingtonians, 
preparatory to the winter's campaign, is 
felt in the air. The houses now display 
their shades up, and a general appearance 
of life and cosy homelikeness is, prevalent. 
One after another the clubs are throwing 
wide open their doors to homecoming 
members or invited guests. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnx 
has just finished its sessions at the Arling- 
ton Hotel, where, in the huge banquet 
hali, one listened to such profound think. 
ers as Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard 
University, Prof. Lefavor of Simmons 
College, Alice C. Fletcher, fellow of Har- 
vard, and many others. 

Miss Fletcher gave an insight into Paw- 
nee ritual which, in its rhythmic move- 
meut, seemed to resemble the grand epics 
of old, Technical training—the stand- 
point being the home-center with social 
economics as a basis,—gave the general 
tone to the reports read by the members 
of the Association. Present were many 
bright interesting women, who told of 
settlement work, of domestic economics, 
and of technical training for the woman 
whose aim is far-extending. The Audu 
bon Society, too, has held its meetings, 
which were so thoroughly reported in the 
papers that | will not even hint at the in- 
teresting papers discussed. 

Other conventions and congresses were 
in the city during the summer solstice, 
from laundrymen to religious and scien- 
tific organizations. One and all seem to 
enjoy the fine buildings and wide breath- 
ing spaces in our capitol city, as well as 
the everyday sessions and their chosen 
subjects, 

As a scientific center this city is now 
recognized, for it has its inuumerable 
clubs or associations where men of letters 
and scientists congregate, and where dis- 
cussions take place on anthropological, bi- 
ological, philosophical, geographical, and 
meteorological topics, The Society for Phi- 
losophical Inquiry meets every Tuesday 
in Columbian University. Among its 
earliest members were six ladies (your 
correspondent being one of these), The 
men who lead in discussion are Drs. Ster- 
rett and Harris (of Concord School of 
Philosophy); Rev. Pr. Sewall, literateur 
and preacher; Dr. Farquhar, and Prof. 
Lester P. Ward, whose ‘‘Dynamic Soci- 
ology”? has won him revown all over the 
world. Many other profound thinkers 
take part in the discussions of Aristotle, 
Kant, Froebel, and Hegel. This year’s 
study will be devoted to Plato’s Republic, 
with the different members assigned to 
essays on different phases of that work. 

The suffragists here are, in their two 
societies, doing a fine work; their memo- 
rial evening for Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
was remarkably well attended. That 
meeting was fully reported in the Woman’s 
Tribune, edited by Mrs. C. B. Colby. 

The Woman’s National Press Associa- 
tion, under the presidency of Mrs. B. A. 
Lockwood, has added greatly to its mem- 
bership, which has always been large. 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution are, to-day, holding an annual con- 
ference of Washington societies. Plans 
are being made for the winter’s campaign, 
and great interest is manifested in the 
building of a continental hall, the ground 
having been broken near the new art gal- 
lery. 

The District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs held its annual session in the Le- 
gion of Loyal Women Hall, Nov. 19. The 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Mrs. Hannah B, 
Sperry; vice-president, Miss Frances 
Graham French; recording secretary, 
Mrs. J. L. McCreery; corresponding sec 
retary, Miss Catherine L. Fleming; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Main; audi- 
tor, Mrs. Ellen S. Cromwell; general fed- 
eration secretary, Mrs. H. F. Guss. The 
new president, Mrs. Sperry, served as 
vice-president last year. 

Reports were received from the clubs 
showing an encouraging 
condition. Thetreasury showed a flour- 
ishing financial condition. The sessions 
were presided over by Mrs. Mero L. Tan- 
ner, the retiring president. 

The clubs represented in the Federation 
are the Woman’s National Press Associa- 
tion, Pro Re Nata, Woman Suffrage As 
sociation, Legion of Loyal Women, Wo- 
man's Christian Temperance Union, Ex 
celsior Literary Club, Washington Kinder- 
garten Club, Wimodanghsis, Women’s 
Bindery Union, Aid Association for the 
Blind, and Ladies’ Union Veteran Legion. 

The increase in membership has been 
great during 1902 —7,000 women are 
counted inthis Federation. The clubs are 
especially active, and their power is felt 
in all progressive movements in the Dis 
trict of Columbia. The Woman’s Nation- 
al Press Association aims ‘to benefit and 
increase the usefulness of women journal- 


represented, 


ists and writers.” Pro Re Nata is “for 
the study of Parliamentary law.” The 
District of Columbia Woman Suffrage 
Association speaks for itself. The Legion 
of Loyal Women promotes patriotism, 
and aids needy soldiers and sailors, as 
does the Union Veteran Legion. The W. 
C. T. U. need hardly be referred to, so 
great is its power for uplifting humanity. 
The Excelsior Literary has weekly discus- 
sions of current events. The members of 
the Kindergarten Club have been so in 
touch with the Kindergartners of other 
States that their work speaks for itself. 
Wimodaughsis (wives, mothers, daugh- 
ters, sisters) aims to be helpful to women; 
its classes are well attended. The Wo- 
man’s Bindery Union quotes a member- 
ship of 1,400, and aims to maintain a uni- 
form rate of wages, etc. The Aid Asso- 
ciation for the Blind has placed a home 
over the head of the deserving blind of 
the District, 

The officers of this Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs are very earnest, backed by a 
powerful membership which recognizes 
that in unity there is strength. 

GRAHAM, 


NEW JERSEY. 

The New Jersey W.S. A. held its an- 
nual meeting in Union Hall, Orange, on 
Nov. 21, by invitation of the Orange Po- 
litical Study Club. 

The president, Mrs, Minola Graham 
Sexton, presided. The morning was de- 
voted to business, Officers were chosen 
as follows: President, Mrs. M. G. Sexton, 
Orange; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Catherine 
B. Lippincott, Hartford, Miss Mary Wil- 
lett, Sea Girt; Treasurer, Mrs. George 
Jeffrey, East Orange; Corresponding Sec- 
rectary, Mrs. Frederick Feary, East Or- 
ange; Recording Secretary, Miss Jennie 
H. Morris, Moorestown. The constitution 
was revised, and six directors added, viz. : 
Mrs. George M. Vail, East Orange; Rev. 
Antoinette L. B, Blackwell, Elizabeth; 
Mrs. Phebe C. Wright, Sea Girt; Miss 
Susan W. Lippincott, Cinnaminson; Mrs. 
Stewart Hartshorn, Short Hills; and Mrs. 
Katherine H. Browning, East Orange. 
Memorial resolutions were passed for 
Major Zerbina Kellogg Pangborn and Mrs. 
Alice Jackson Angell, and a vote of thanks 
to William M. Baird of Washington, N. J., 
speaker of the State Assembly in 1887, 
when school suffrage was granted. The 
resolution read: 

Whereas, this Association now learns 
for the first time to whom the women of 
our State were indebted for the opportu- 
nity of having a voice in the selection of 
those who manage the schools attended 
by their children; and whereas, the higb- 
est school authorities of the State have 
testified to the beneficia! results of the 
participation of women in school elec- 
tions; therefore 

Resolved, That this Association tender 
to the Hon. Wm. M. Baird the thanks of 
its members and their high appreciation 
of his successful effort in behalf of the 
cause of education and the advancement 
of women in this State. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Anna Rice Powell 
gave a memorial address on Mrs. Cornelia 
C, Hussey, and Dr. De Hart of Jersey City 
on Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Miss 
Marion Couthouy Smith read a humorous 
original story. There were addresses by 
Rev. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall, and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, and a Question Box conducted 
Rev. Anna H, Shaw. 

In the evening the speakers were Henry 
B. Blackwell and Miss Shaw. 

The audiences were appreciative, the 
addresses interesting, and planus were laid 
for a year of good work. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 
FAIRFAX, S. C., Nov. 17, 1902. 
THE OPENING OF THE GENTIANS, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

There lived in Danville, N. Y., in 1900, 
in the embrace, as it were, of Dr. Kate 
and Dr. James Jackson's Sanatorium, a 
lady who loved to read the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. It seemed she was drawn to 
me by my articles in this paper, and she 
sent me as a present a beautiful scrap- 
book, asking me to put in it only clips 
containing good words said of myself. 
I think she was inspired to this loving act 
by an article of mine which appeared in 
the JoURNAL on Dec. 29, 1900, called 
“Closed Gentians.’’ At any rate that 
article suggested to dear Belle Kearney, 
the writing of the most exquisite and 
touching tribute I have ever received. 

Belle Kearney’s article, ‘*Heroic Figure 
in South Carolina,’ came out March 20, 
1901, and what it has been to me in the 
way of help to do the difficult, words can- 
not tell. If lam ever downcast (which is 
not often,) I get my ‘Kitty White’’ Scrap- 
book, and turn to Belle Kearney’s tender- 
ly touched *‘Heroic Figure,’’ and my heart 
swells with joy and courage, and I can 
take up the cross and go on. SoI hope 
Belle will appropriate this cluster of gen- 
tians as peculiarly her own, and sent to 
her with my love. I wonder if winter 
j has come up there in picturesque New 








England? I ask from the contrast of 
ideas invoked by our own present sum- 
mer-time in the fall! 

Yesterday afternoon it was warm 
enough to be comfertable in a white mus- 
lin waist. The sunshine lay golden and 
warm in field and forest, and the trees 
were a study in color. Driving in my 
buggy, I loosened the reins on Nelly’s 
back, and gave myself upto the deep de- 
light of beholding a little thicket, which, 
as I viewed it from some five hundred 
yards distance, presented a symphonic 
array of orange, lemon, brown, and fawn- 
colored tints. A tree which assumes és- 
pecially beautiful fall colors is the Pride 
of India, or China tree. We have num- 
bers of them about our premises, and the 
drive from the public road to my bus- 
band’s office is lined with them, inter- 
twined with water oaks and Legerstra- 
mas, or crape myrtles. The latter are 
now flame-colored. 

A neighbor whose dining-room is situ- 
ated in a line with the vista of this drive, 
says she ‘‘gets as much nourishment from 
this array of autumn beauty as from the 
food she eats.”’ 

As to my own drive in the golden after- 
noon, I was not only casting my eyes up 
to the trees, but down among the thick 
growths of the roadside ditches, to see if 
perchance my favorite gentians might 
have begun to bloom. When, lo and be- 
hold! to my rapture there they were in 
their purple-blue robes,—the sweet things, 
—so refreshingly pretty. I said ‘Be- 
have yourself, Nelly,’’ dropped the reins, 
and sprang down to gather the darlings. 
When I got back into my carriage with 
my hands ful!, among the clusters I found 
one stalk of regular fringed gentians,— 
just one stalk. ‘‘The South Carolina gen- 
tians are opening!’’ I cried. I shall write 
in the morning and tell the Woman’s 
JOURNAL about this new effloresence in 
the shape of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, VirGinta D, Younes. 


>o ae 


MICHIGAN, 

From Michigan Mrs. Helen P. Jenkius, 
of Detroit, writes: ‘‘We have had the best 
State convention at Charlotte that I ever 
attended. I brought up the question of 
Presidential suffrage. It was discussed at 
two sessions, and was incorporated iu our 
Plan of Work. We hope to find a mem- 
ber of the Legislature who will champion 
our petition, and have it referred to a 
committee. Even if allowed to die there, 
discussion would be aroused by the fact 
that such a bill was presented. I enclose 
an Opinion iu favor of its constitutionality 
by an eminent lawyer of our city as fol- 
lows:’’ 

DETROIT, Micu., Ocr. 11, 1902. 

Dear Madam: You ask me whether the 
Legislature of the State of Michigan has 
the power by statute to confer upon wom- 
en the right to vote for Presidential elec- 
tors, 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides that ‘teach State shall appoint in 
such manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct a number of electors equal to 
the whole number of senators and repre- 
sentatives the State may be entitled in the 
Congress.’’ Art. II, Sec. 1. The consti- 
tution of the State of Michigan provides, 
that in all elections every male inhabitant 
of the State, being a citizen of the United 
States, and certain other males of speci- 
fied classes, shall be electors and entitled 
to vote if above the age of twenty-one 
years, Art. VII, Sec. 1. 

Assuming that the meaning of this pro- 
vision of the Michigan constitution, as 
was assumed in the Coffin vs. Election 
Commr., 97 Mich. 188, excludes women 
from the right to vote for all officers 
whose election is provided for in the con- 
stitution, the questions are two: 

1. Whether the United States Constitu- 
tion gives the Legislature the power to 
determine how and by whom Presidential 
electors shall be chosen. 

2. Whether such power, if conferred 
upon the Legislature by the United States 
Constitution, can be limited or impaired 
by the provision of the State constitution 
prescribing the qualifications of electors. 

I think the United States Constitution 
does give the Legislature the power to 
prescribe by statute the qualifications of 
those who shall vote for Presidential elec- 
tors, and that the Legislature, therefore, 
may confer this franchise upou women. I 
think, also, that the State constitution, 
even if construed as forbidding all but 
males to vote for Presidential electors, 
cannot limit or impair the power con- 
ferred by the United States Constitution 
upon the Legislature. 

Very truly, 
H. #. SPALDING. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston.—The Political Equality Club 
gave a delightful social to members and 
guests, at 6 Marlborough Street, Thurs- 
day evening, Nov. 21. Miss Grace Cham- 
berlain, of Lexington, the talented reader, 
gave a varied and interesting programme. 
Her readings would please any audience. 
She has the artistic and dramatic temper- 
ament combined with powers of expres- 
sion rarely‘found in the difficult sphere of 
the monologue. The recitations were in- 
terspersed with piano selections by 
Madame Gunvor Rytterager, a Norwegian 
pianist, wuo is a member of the club. 
This lady is .a thorough musician, 





and charmed her audience. The 
club, which now boasts eighty mem 
bers, unanimously voted to join the Stat- 
Suffrage Association, and anticipates many 
good results from doing so. The next 
meeting will be held December 11, at 6 
Marlborough Street, at 8 P.M. All inter- 
ested in the suffrage cause are invited to 
attend, 








CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Royal Blue Line announces a Per- 
sonally Conducted Tour to leave Boston 
Friday, Dec. 26th. $25.00 covers all ex- 
penses for trip of a week, including Five 
Days’ Board in Wasliington, visit to Phil- 
adelphia and New York, with stopover 
privileges. Congress in Session. Most 
attractive season for visit to the National 
Capitol, Itinerary and full particulars 
furnished on application to Joseph P. 
Taggart, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington 
Streec, Boston. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speak-1 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Suaw, Avice STONE BLackwRLL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 








FULLY FURNISHED 


HOUSE to LET a4t310 Marlborough 8t, 
Nice order. Apply to BOSTON. 
5. G. T., P. O. Box 5350, Boston, 








MRS. ELLA R. PRICE wishes to announce 
to her patrons that she will attend to Christmas 
shopping and to the seleetion and purchase of 
Trousseaus and Layettes. With a practical Euro 
pean experience cannot fail to give satisfaction, 
Address 80 St. Steven Street, Boston. 





VOICE CULTURE for sineine. public speak. 
ing. stammering, all defects of speech and weak 
throat. Special work for children. Miss Lucy 
HAL GARLIN, 14 West Street, Boston. 





The Boston W.C. T. U. will hold its regular 
meeting Monday, Nov. 24, in Park Street Vestry, 
at 3 P M. Devotional exercises led by Mrs. 
James H. Earle will be followed by reports of 
department work. Mrs. E, M. Lingham will 
speak on “Current Events.” 





COOK —An Armenian of 28, a professional) 
cook, would like to work in an American family, 
where he can improve his knowledge of the Eng- 
lishlanguage and of American ways. Address 
Nushban Ohanian, 30 Kneeland St., Boston. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Apply to 
Mrs. Rosson, 31 Hollis Street, Boston. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Aylott, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 











Geo. L.. Griffin & Son 





Our stock is now com- 
a variety of 
in Neck- 

Superb 


plete with 
Select Novelties 
wear and Muffs. 
Sealskin Garments, very 
latest styles, in stock and 


made to order. 





404 Washington 


Street, Boston. 








“The New England Trust Company 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


To the Commissioners of Savings 


Banks in Massachusetts, 


Balance Sheet at Close of Business, October 31, 1902. 





GENERAL 
ASSETS. 
United States Bonds, at par........ $50,000 00 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
BORGES, OS DOE cccccvccccccccsccvesess 1,450,000 00 
Railroad and other Bonds............ 1,556,240 15 
Demand Loans (with Collateral or 
Sureties)............ secee coocccess 3,964,400 00 
Time Loans (with Collateral or 
SUPOtses)...-cecccscces covcccccvcsese 7,703,100 00 
Time Loans, States ...... «++ 300,000 00 
a6 ” Counties.. 230,000 00 






“ ss Cities ..... 847,402 08 

“ sed Towns..... + 890,000 00 
Cash in Banks and Office ++ 4,442,563 00 
EXPONSO coccccccsccccss cocssssscescces 38,330 81 
Stock of N. E, Trust Co. Held for 

DISSFIDUGOR . «000: cvcccccccccecccece 8,527 33 
Accounts Receivable.........6 «c++. 4,692 &3 





$20,885,256 20 


ACCOUNTS. 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock....... sebeecceccccccces $1,000,000 00 
Guarantee Fund ..cc.ccccscccccccces 1,000,000 00 
Profit and LOGS ...cccccccccccccccccce 684,145 46 
Earnings Undivided ....... ...+++.+ 295,282 43 
DOPOGLES 2c cccccccscccccccccccccccccces 17,905,828 31 





$20,885,256 20 





TRUSTS UNDER WILLS AND SPECIAL AGREEMENTS, 


ASSETS. 


United States Securities............. 
State, City and Town Bonds. ove 








32,910 86 






Rallroad Bonds.......+++.... ° eos 282, 

Railroad Stocks....... - 1,192,115 68 
Bank Stocks .........- 166,661 24 
Miscellaneous Stocks 123,021 19 
Mortgages on Real Estate........ .. 2,419,761 24 
Policies, General Trust Fund ....... 320,650 81 
Deposits in Savings Banks.... .... 50,605 57 
RARE RGtaGS. os cccccsscccccccescccccces 119,364 98 
Notes Receivable. ........cseseseeees 58,951 00 
Personal Property (Special Trusts). . 550 00 


31,522 23 


Cass 8 MAM EGcccccccccccccvccscescece 








$4,959,395 09 








LIABILITIES, 
Trust ACCOUNEE ......cc0ce cocccccess $4,854,543 23 
Income ee 69,336 64 
Dividends ....ce.ccseee 35,115 22 
Reserved for Taxes............seeess 400 00 








$4,959,395 09 





WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. 


MORRIS GRAY. 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE. 
FRANKLIN HAVEN. 
PHILIP DEXTER. 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. 


N. THAYER 
J. LEWIS STAC 


SUFFOLK 8s. 
The persons named in the foregoing return, 


a majority of the Board, appeared and severally 


HENRY C. WESTON. 
GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH. 


D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 


GEORGE DEXTER 
LAWRENCE M. STOCKTON. 
WILLIAM FARNSWORTH. 


‘KPOLE. JAMES J. STORROW. 


AMOS W. STETSON. 


Boston, Novy. 7, 1902. 
Directors of the New England Trust Co., bein 
made oath to the truth of the statement signe 


by them to the best of their knowledge ann belie 


(Signed) Before me 


f. 
NATH’L HURD HENCHMAN, Justice of the Peace. 








Miss M. F. Fisk, 


144 Tremont Street, 


Announces the arrival of her Fall Importation of 
washable GLACE KID GLOVES, that wash in soap 


and water, and are in all 


of the fashionable colors. 


She has received also a choice line of LADIES’ 
VEILINGS, STOCKS, COLLARS, and BELTS, in 


the newest fashions. 








